THE COMING-OF-AGE OF THE C5S.G. 


S the State is simply the community organized for the 

common benefit, that common benefit is at once the 

justification and the limit of its interference with the 
life of the individuals or sections of which the community is 
composed. Outside certain primary rights which the indi- 
vidual holds from his Maker—the right to life, to freedom 
of conscience, to a measure of property, to personal liberty, 
to human conditions of living, to marriage, to education and 
self-development—the interests of the community may fairly 
take precedence of, or infringe upon, individual interests, 
especially as the individual ultimately stands to benefit by 
what profits the community. How far the organized com- 
munity can rightly thus interfere has always been disputed, 
and all the ground between the extremes of Socialism and 
Individualism has been occupied by various theories. The 
present unquiet and unsatisfactory state of so-called civilized 
communities everywhere is a token of the fact that the right 
theory is still in dispute, and of the way in which conflicting 
remedies unintelligently applied can delay restoration to 
social health. 

It is generally admitted that the disruption of Christendom 
in the sixteenth century freed to a lamentable extent from 
the control of religion man’s natural faculty of acquisitive- 
ness, and thus practically divorced commercial money-making 
from ethics. The result was in this country an appalling ex- 
ploitation of the needs of the workers, a blind and bigoted 
denial of the human rights of Labour, that made even re- 
spectable people defend the enslavement of women and 
children in the interests of trade. The insensitiveness of 
the public conscience to those crimes “ crying to Heaven for 
vengeance ” was a measure, not only of the low ebb of Chris- 
tianity in pre-Reform England but also of the inability of 
any given generation to shake itself free from its own con- 
ventions. The famous studies of labour conditions, published 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond,! reveal a social mentality 
amongst the educated classes of the early and mid-nineteenth 

* “The Skilled Labourer,” ‘‘The Town Labourer,” ‘‘ The Village Labourer” 


(Longmans). Noone who is not familiar with the information contained in these 
volumes can hope to comprehend the industrial situation to-day. 
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century, which even the bitterest “die-hard” of to-day would 
be ashamed of sharing. The barriers between Disraeli’s “Two 
Nations” have since then to some extent disappeared. If 
oppression of the poor is still much too rife, the soulless in- 
dustrial system, rather than any deliberate application of 
principle, is to blame. 

Oppressed Labour, once possessed of the franchise, found 
a means of gradually throwing off its shackles, till now it has 
reached the seats of the mighty: a surprising result con- 
sidering its rapidity; a natural result since the workers form 
the vast majority of the electorate. But the Labour Govern- 
ment is as powerless as any other to bring about industrial 
peace and prosperity, because it does not know, or does not 
‘believe, that the application of Christian principles alone can 
do so. The other parties, speaking generally, are equally 
unenlightened. There is no practical realization that all our 
industrial troubles are due to the over-development of a per- 
fectly good human instinct, man’s desire to get and to own 
material goods. Without this instinct, progress would 
be impossible; it is the source of business enterprise; it 
makes the world’s wheels go round. But, pursued to excess, 
it becomes that “love of money” which, St. Paul tells us, 
is the root of all evil (I Tim. vi. 10). The Church has 
carried on the teaching of the Apostle, but, if in united 
Christendom the lesson was but ill-learnt, it was forgotten 
altogether when in this country her voice was stilled. 

However, when, a hundred years or so ago, the grip of the 
persecutor was loosened from her throat, she began as of old 
to champion the cause of the poor; first, by works of prac- 
tical charity, carried out quietly and methodically in the fields 
of education and care of the poor by her clergy and religious 
Orders, and then, as she regained her canonical stature and 
strength, by her outspoken teaching on social ethics, so long 
set aside in favour of the godless principles of the Man- 
chester school.1 The name of Cardinal Manning stands out 
prominently as the chief champion of a Christianized in- 
dustrial order.2. No one less eminent or less zealous than he 
could have broken through the traditional acceptance of the 
current social system, which made even Catholics, so infected 
were they by their Protestant surroundings, regard every at- 


* See, for a resumé of the contrasted teaching, ‘‘ English Economics and Catholic 
Ethics,” by M. Maher, S.J. (C.T.S.) 

? Testimony to one section of the great Cardinal’s achievement may be seen in 
Canon St. John’s recent work, ‘* Manning’s work for Children,” (Sheed and Ward). 
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tempt to Christianize it as something revolutionary and 
“socialistic.” 

Since Manning’s time enlightened Catholics have de- 
veloped his message, with the more courage that from 1891 
onwards they have had behind them the inspiration of the 
Papacy. Manning stirred England: Pope Leo aroused the 
world. Rerum Novarum has been styled ‘“ The Workers’ 
Charter,” and so indeed it is, and the employers’ too, for were 
its principles applied to industry, there would be no more 
oppression of the poor, and Capital and Labour would be 
linked in a fruitful friendship. It was to that great docu- 
ment that the Catholic Social Guild owed its conception. The 
Pope had sounded a clarion call to the Church and to the 
world to re-baptize the whole complex of industry, by a prac- 
tical recognition of the human dignity of the worker and of 
the fiduciary character of wealth. But the walls of legalized 
avarice needed more than a trumpet blast to overthrow them. 
Leo’s teaching, since reiterated and emphasized by succes- 
sive pontiffs and by such notable declarations as Cardinal 
Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral of 1918—** The Nation’s Crisis "— 
and that of the American Bishops, called “ Social Recon- 
struction ” (1919), would have had little practical effect on 
Catholic action, if it had not been caught and concentrated, 
digested and applied by some organized body. So at least 
thought the few enthusiasts, who met at Manchester on oc- 
casion of the 1909 annual C.T.S. Conference and who for 
some time had been writing and lecturing on social subjects 
in comparative isolation. The example of the German Volks- 
verein, of the French Action Populaire, and of similar organi- 
zations in Belgium and Spain, had made them feel that even 
the essential work of the Church in England was being im- 
peded by the want of organized social teaching, especially 
as there was no lack of militant socialist propaganda. Pope 
Leo spoke for the workers, Catholics and others, but they 
remained ignorant of his championship. Their leaders were 
striving mightily, yet often mistakenly, for justice, and 
they themselves were being led astray towards unpractical 
Utopias. Happily at that Conference the occasion and the 
predestined man met. It was the magnetic personality of 
Father Charles Dominic Plater, S.J., that gathered around 
him the first members of the Guild and inspired its whole 
outlook. For many years, even before his ordination, he had 
been labouring for the spiritual welfare of the working classes, 
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especially in the matter of providing them with the means of 
making retreats. The experience thus gained convinced him 
that the time had come to try to set the workers free from the 
various material obstacles which blocked their higher de- 
velopment. Still engaged in professional studies and not yet 
free to organize actively, he was fortunate in having as 
associates Mgr. Parkinson of Oscott, the Guild’s first Presi- 
dent, Mr. Leslie Toke, Mrs. Virginia Crawford, Dr. Alexander 
Mooney, Mr. G. C. King, and Mr. H. Somerville (the latter 
two became successively secretaries), Mr. Britten and other 
zealous Catholics. The approbation of the hierarchy was 
readily secured and many of their Lordships, notably the 
Bishops of Liverpool and Northampton, urged the importance 
‘of the Guild’s work in lectures and pastorals. The actual 
birthday of the organization may be dated November 1, 1909, 
for it was on that day at Oscott that its Executive was elected 
and its provisional constitution adopted. 

I do not propose to follow in detail its varied fortunes 
during its twenty-one years of active life. Its own admirable 
series of Year-Books, issued regularly since 1910, contain an 
incidental record of its growth and development, and a full 
account of the various methods by which it has carried on 
its apostolate. It must be said in general that it has been 
more successful in winning the support of the Catholic Worker 
than that of the Catholic Employer. With what seems to 
me very lamentable blindness, the latter class has either not 
perceived that industrial society needs radical reform or, if 
they grant so much, that, unless it is reformed on Catholic 
lines, the process will be anti-Catholic and essentially unjust. 
They have not followed the lead of the Popes in this matter 
nor succeeded in freeing themselves from the evil tradition of 
Godless economics. Judging by the scanty number that have 
ever given the Guild that moral and material support needed 
for its all-important work, the directions of their spiritual 
leaders have meant little to the majority. We have had, 
unfortunately, no Leon Harmel, no Brothers Vrau, to show 
the world that success in industry and Catholic principles 
are quite compatible. And yet they might have felt that even 
outside the Church there has been a remarkable movement 
towards a more Christian spirit in industry: 

The last thirty years have shown a surprising return 
to saner doctrines and sounder principles in the teachings 
of our economists and in the practice of our people, a 
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return all the more astonishing because it has been in- 
stinctive rather than logical, and has little definite rela- 
tion to religious teaching. (Cardinal Bourne: “ The 
Nation’s Crisis.’’) 
After the war indeed there were a hundred schemes for 
“reconstruction.” The Anglican Church has been commend- 
ably active in the matter. In connection with a “ National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope,” a committee on “ Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Problems” issued a Report in 1918 
full of sound suggestion. The Lambeth Conference of 1920 
devoted a whole fruitful section to the consideration of “* The 
Church and Industrial Problems,” showing in the main the 
nature of the disease and how in Christianity the remedy 
should be sought. Later on, in 1921, an “ Interdenomina- 
tional Conference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship,” in 
which Catholics took what part they could, was started with 
the general object of restoring to civil, industrial and inter- 
national relations the guiding principles of the Christian 
faith: this body in 1924 issued twelve reports indicating 
what was considered, not always with complete accuracy, the 
Christian view on as many important subjects. 

I have recalled all this in order to show that if Catholics 
as a body did not throw themselves into the work of recon- 
struction with the energy which their unique possession of 
sound and certain principles seemed to call for, it was not 
because they wanted guidance from their own leaders or the 
example of those less fortunately endowed. The C.S.G. re- 
presents the best means by which the ordinary Catholic, who 
has not the leisure to study for himself, can acquire the know- 
ledge which he needs if he is to use his talent of faith to 
help his generation back to Christian ideals. Yet the 
membership of the Guild has always been quite dispropor- 
tionate to its manifest utility. Membership calls for a certain 
zeal for God’s kingdom, and an adequate realization of how 
His justice is abused by modern social conditions: of the two 
requirements, zeal is the more important, for it can take means 
to inform itself, whereas selfish apathy will never of itself 
grow wiser or more charitable. And so it must be said to our 
shame that we have allowed this most important society, 
throughout all its career, to be crippled in its work by a 
constant struggle to maintain solvency. ‘ Can we afford it?” 
is a question frequently asked at Committees when the pub- 
lication of some highly useful book or pamphlet is mooted, 
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and the veto of the Treasurer is unpleasantly common. Can 
we discover any reason why so salutary a movement should 
lack support? 

It is well known that in its early youth the C.S.G., though 
never for a moment uncontrolled by Episcopal authority, and 
directed for the most part by experienced ecclesiastics, was 
suspected of ethical unorthodoxy by certain persons—persons 
ill-grounded themselves in Catholic social doctrine and 
frightened by anything that seemed to savour of socialism. 
In their defence we may own that it is not always easy to 
see at once the justification of a proposition which attacks an 
economic belief that one has always held indisputable. There 
are plenty of such “ hard sayings ” in Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
itself. Moreover, in a “ pioneer association,” as the Cardinal 
called it, tentative and transient opinions are apt to be 
broached, which, nevertheless, cannot commit the body as a 
whole. The captious might have found, in the voluminous 
publications of the Guild, a few of the sort. However, the 
plague of cemsores non-deputati writing, generally anony- 
mously, to the press, became so troublesome that Mgr. 
Parkinson at the Cardiff Congress ! was constrained to make a 
formal and reasoned defence of the Guild and its policy, which 
satisfied all well-meaning people. Since then, there has been 
no overt opposition, although as I have said the Catholic 
public generally do not manifest their confidence in the Guild 
in the usual practical way—an experience, after all, common 
to every society which demands from its members a certain 
amount of exertion and sacrifice. Those responsible for its 
maintenance must resign themselves to contemplate the sight 
of much good undone for lack of means and console them- 
selves with the thought that, hampered as they have been, 
there stands to their credit an immense amount of useful 
work, literary and tuitional, which has made its mark on 
modern Catholic thought. 

At the beginning, the Catholic Truth Society, without in 
any way going outside its own province—since Catholic Truth 
needs statement in economics, as everywhere else-—lent value- 
able aid to the C.S.G. by including the latter’s social science 
pamphlets in its ordinary output. The older society also 
published the Guild’s first two or three Year-Books. But 
when the latter body had passed its infancy, the inconvenience 
of this literary dependence began to be felt, and the C.S.G. 


* See THE MonTH, Aug. 1914, pp. 125 sqq. 
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took to publishing on its own, thus freeing the C.T.S. from 
any responsibility in regard to its “pioneering.” But the 
three valuable pamphlet-collections called the “ Catholic 
Social Guild Series ” remain to testify to the timely and sub- 
stantial help afforded to the C.S.G. by the C.T.S., whose 
Secretary, Mr. James Britten, actually served on its Com- 
mittee for several years. The infant Society also owed a 
good deal to the motherly assistance of the Catholic Women’s 
League, some of whose officials were amongst its first sup- 
porters. 

A word must be said about its literary output, large enough 
considering its resources, but a mere fragment of its desires. 
Wrong ethical views on social subjects were not only in pos- 
session of the public mind for generations: they were being 
fostered and extended by every issue of the daily press, and 
by a vast propaganda by book and pamphlet, for, as I have 
said, the literature of reconstruction assumed, during and 
after the war, immense proportions. In comparison the C.S.G. 
publications were negligible in bulk, but, founded in Catholic 
truth and inspired by Christian ideals, they were influential 
out of all proportion to their quantity. The successive Year- 
Books, besides providing a useful survey of all Catholic effort, 
including sometimes social work in Ireland and on the Con- 
tinent, and thus encouraging the single worker or group, often 
presented an exhaustive monograph on some one subject such 
as the Peace Movement, or Criminal Reform, or (the latest) 
Social Hygiene,—treatises of substantial and abiding value. 
Or they dealt with general principles, such as the famous issue 
of 1918 called “* A Christian Social Crusade ”—a scheme of 
reconstruction which found acceptance far beyond Catholic 
limits—or that of 1920, a “ Guide for Students,” showing 
what Catholic facilities there were for adult education and 
giving courses for study, etc. 

Apart from these important yearly publications which have 
served to exhibit the need and the method of true social 
reform, the Guild has issued at intervals a number of other 
more considerable works. Chief amongst these must be 
reckoned what has become its own universal text-book, Mgr. 
Parkinson’s “ Primer of Social Science,” which made its ap- 
pearance in 1913 and has lately been revised and re-edited 
by Mr. Henry Somerville. It is a singularly complete little 
treatise, the fruits of a wide reading of political economy, 
coupled with a thorough study of existing social conditions 
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and, of course, a sound knowledge of Christian ethics. It 
makes discussion of the “ dismal science ” a really engrossing 
pursuit, and with its detailed bibliographies, provides for a 
competent knowledge of its subject. Second to this in im- 
portance,—an importance not only due to the time of its ap- 
pearance (1915), but to the fact that it was the only Catholic 
publication in English which attempted to apply the moral 
law to international relations so disturbed by the world-war— 
was “ The Primer of Peace and War” which Father Plater 
edited. Then there was a series called “ Catholic Studies in 
Social Reform,” eight in number, of which several were of 
permanent value; notably the “ Church and Eugenics” by 
Father Thomas Gerrard, and “ Christian Feminism ” by Miss 
Margaret Fletcher. Smaller manuals were prepared for use 
in schools; for the Guild, tracing the apathy and ignorance 
shown by the Catholic public generally to the absence of the 
teaching of “civics” in our schools, set itself from the first 
with considerable success to introduce social study into school 
curricula by issuing appropriate text-books and setting ex- 
aminations. ‘‘ The Gospel and the Citizen” by Father 
Martindale, “ The Church and the Worker” by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and “ The Homes of the People’ by Lady Sanderson 
Furniss, indicate the kind of subjects to which the attention 
of the young is directed. As a foundation to the general 
Social Science Primer, Father Henry Keane’s recently pub- 
lished “ Primer of Moral Philosophy ” may be mentioned and 
a fuller development of the main issues is provided in Father 
Lewis Watt’s recent volumes—“ Capitalism and Morality ” 
(Cassell) and ‘“ Catholic Social Principles” (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne). 

It will be seen that the earnest student of Christian 
economics has access in the Guild’s publications to infor- 
mation on the subject not to be got elsewhere. There are 
many other subjects waiting treatment, the issue of which 
is retarded by the meagre income at its call. For nearly ten 
years the C.S.G. has maintained a little monthly journal, 
The Christian Democrat, which keeps members informed as 
to its activities, discusses current economic topics, details the 
work of the study-clubs which are its main means of spread- 
ing its principles, and in general makes its existence and 
usefulness known to the world. Its able and energetic secre- 
tariat resides at Oxford, where its annual Meeting and Summer 
School is generally held, and where it is, in fact, in session 
at the moment of writing. Its Executive meets bi-monthly, 
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wherever the convenience of its members suggests—mostly 
in London or at Oxford—and its organizing Secretary visits 
various centres in his work of organizing and visiting study- 
clubs. Father O’Hea, S.J., on whom the mantle of Father 
Plater may be said to have fallen, carries on his predecessor’s 
work by frequent lecture-tours in industrial districts, so far 
as his important functions as Principal of the Catholic 
Workers’ College permit. 

Mention of these brings one to what is perhaps the most 
important constructive work the C.S.G. has achieved— 
the College for Catholic Workers at Oxford. When Father 
Plater was called away on February 22nd, in the very midst 
of his career of usefulness, when humanly speaking every 
plan and prospect of the Guild depended on him, it might 
have seemed that the enterprise had received a fatal blow. 
But, happily, the calamity only inspired his surviving col- 
leagues with fresh zeal, and with an additional motive for 
making a success of his ideal. He had already conceived 
the project of establishing in Oxford a College for Workers, 
thus bringing back to the University successors of those “poor 
scholars” who formed its main body at the start, before the 
Reformation and its seguelae had robbed the lower classes 
of any chance of higher education. Now, as a Memorial to 
Father Plater himself, it was determined to realize this in- 
spired notion as completely as possible. An account of the 
genesis and growth of the “ Catholic Workers’ College at 
Oxford ” formed the substance of the 1922 Year-Book, where 
the hopes of its founders find full expression. To say that 
it had fulfilled all expectations would hardly be exact. For 
one might have expected that our wealthy Catholics, especi- 
ally those engaged in industry, would have seized this unique 
opportunity of counteracting Socialistic propaganda, by es- 
tablishing burses at this institution for the education on 
Catholic principles of future leaders in “shop” and “trade 
union.”” Many years ago, Ruskin College at Oxford, and the 
Workers’ Educational Association came into being in order 
to put within reach of the labouring classes some measure 
of higher education, but for obvious reasons such oppor- 
tunities could not satisfy Catholics, whose ethics are Christian 
and clear and definite. Here, then, was an excellent means 
by which the élite of the Catholic workers could be trained 
for leadership, and the whole Labour movement preserved 
from lapsing into a dismal materialistic secularism. United 
Catholic effort, especially on the part of those concerned, 
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after the enlightened example of French and Belgian em- 
ployers, could have made the Oxford Workers’ College a 
large, flourishing and influential institution. A writer in the 
Catholic Times (January 21, 1922), calculated that, if only 
three thousand workers out of our vast population would 
sacrifice one shilling a week, an annual income of £7,800 
would be secured for this important enterprise. Alas, neither 
the well-to-do nor the comparatively poor have risen to the 
occasion. The Catholic Workers’ College exists, and year 
by year half a dozen men and a couple of women enter for 
their two-years course of history, ethics, and economics, sup- 
ported by a few generous and far-seeing friends, and by the 
contributions of local groups. And its past students, for 
the most part, are taking the lead in promoting social study in 
their respective surroundings. But how slow, how uncertain, 
this process of permeation must necessarily be. 

However, the spirit of Father Plater still lives in the Guild, 
and also, let us hope, the optimism of Mgr. Parkinson, who 
lived to see the Workers’ College definitely established be- 
fore he followed (in 1924) his friend and colleague to his 
reward. The Guild and the College which is its off-shoot are 
yet financially separate organisms, the latter being incorpora- 
ted, with the four Catholic Archbishops as its trustees, so it is 
conceivable that one might survive the other. But there is 
happily little fear of either going under. They are both 
doing most salutary work within their monetary limitations: 
both are ready to expand and multiply their activities, when- 
ever the Catholic public, to whose support they look, makes 
such increase possible. The Parable of the Leaven is the 
comfort of their promoters. 

If the Guild was needed, or rather, overdue, when it was 
started, the need for it has greatly grown with its own slow 
growth. The salvation of industry by mere mechanical re- 
adjustment, by rationalization, or tariffs or profit-sharing or 
what not, is not to be hoped for, unless there is a new spirit 
in industry, or better, a revival of the old spirit, the spirit 
of Christianity, which proclaims that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, that the worker has the first claim on the pro- 
ducts of his work, that class-divisions should not be allowed 
to obliterate the marks of our brotherhood in Christ. The 
outlook is dark enough, but it would be darker but for the 
beacon of truth upheld by the small but sturdy Catholic Social 
Guild now happily twenty-one years old. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 
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AND OTHER CATHEDRALS IN AUSTRALIA 
. N event of great importance—intrinsic and symboli- 


cal importance—occurred recently, and it would be 

a pity if it passed unnoticed in this country. On April 
6th, the Apostolic Delegate in Australia, the Most Rev. B. 
Cattaneo, sang Pontifical High Mass on the crown of 
Cathedral Hill at Canberra, Federal Capital of Australia; 
and in the afternoon the ceremonies proper to the laying of 
foundation-stones took place. A superb autumn sunlight 
flooded the panorama. 

The era of cathedrals appears to be re-opening. Liver- 
pool demands a paper all to itself; and this article anyhow 
deals with no more than six cathedrals of Australia—and, how 
ungracious that sounds! Because there are others; indeed, 
(for all I know) the cool and dignified and glowing-brick 
parish church of Toowoomba is now a cathedral, since there 
is now a Toowoomba diocese: but I saw no cathedrals save 
the five big ones—Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Perth; and even the most finished of these is, I think, but 
inchoate. For in my heart I believe that Adelaide will have 
even a finer cathedral some day than St. Francis Xavier's, 
which will surely become inadequate as the city grows: I saw 
it packed with Adelaide Catholics, so much so, that unless 
I err the choir was practically evicted into the street, and 
every square inch of standing-room was occupied. Even 
St. Mary’s at Sydney still lacks its three spires: I allow my- 
self half to hope that it will not ever get them: spires are 
most difficult things to build with real inspiration, and apart 
from their enormous expense there is a risk of their seeming 
mechanical and dead, whereas a spire ought to be a sheer 
fountain of praise, such as (I gladly own) the one at St. 
Ignatius, Richmond, Melbourne, surely is. Only two cathed- 
rals with spires (that I know) give me full satisfaction—one 
is three-spired Lichfield,—which who could ever hope to emu- 
late?—and the other, Chartres, where there are two spires 
of perfectly different period and style, but both wholly spon- 
taneous, which gives them their charm. I feel that my friend, 
Mr. J. Hennessy, did not have quite a free hand in finishing 
Sydney cathedral: much had been done before his time: 
the vaulting is fine; and each time I show slides of it (as I 
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often have done, and hope still to do) I fall in love anew 
with its solid honest buttresses. But is not the tracery of its 
windows merely repetitive, like our Houses of Parliament, 
which look well till you permit yourself to attend to detail, 
and then you see them as card-castles merely? For Sydney 
cathedral, I pray three things—one, that if really it is to 
have spires they may be very good indeed; second, that it 
will take care about its glass—one tiny window in old St. 
Stephen’s at Brisbane was worth to me all the new glass by 
which they have replaced the gloriously tinted golden glass 
at Sydney: I fear they thought it unworthy; to be discarded 
so soon as possible in favour of the fussy academic barely- 
translucent coloured glass we still on the whole make use of. 
And third—well, I confess I like the decoration of churches 
and especially of cathedrals to belong to extremes—I Jike it to 
be very good, or purely popular and therefore I suppose very 
bad. Take Chartres, again. The old decoration is of course 
both sincere and lovely: and simple folk have put up ap- 
palling statues surrounded with grotesque offerings which 
they love as I do myself—this is life! Butsome 18th or 19th 
century Canons, who will surely have a purgatory of their 
own, erected that ghastly Assumption over the High Altar 
and even took out some incomparable glass so that it might be 
better seen. (It really puzzles me—what punishment are men 
to have who commit horrid crimes that are not immoral?) 
I pray then that neither Sydney’s cathedral nor any new one 
may have any of the art in it that still infests our dondieuserie 
shops. If you ask: “ What is your substitute?” I answer: 
‘“* None, yet.”” We have grown up architecturally at an enor- 
mous pace (witness our new churches at Farnham and Hay- 
wards Heath in England, and half the new Catholic churches 
in Australia; and may I specify Mr. Hennessy’s new church 
at Toowong; a Franciscan friary; and the presbytery at 
Dalby—much as I regret its verandah in which I slept—all in 
Queensland): but decoratively we are still on the whole try- 
ing zot to be what our bad forefathers were—we have not 
yet learnt to be anything direct and truthful, simple, deep, 
though Germany is advancing with giant’s strides. 

At Melbourne, save for one sermon during which I really 
felt too ill to be very aware of what I was saying, let alone 
to notice the cathedral, I cannot remember much. Space and 
dignity seemed to belong to it. Possibly it too may be des- 
tined to have spires: it will not be difficult to surpass the 
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silly little ones of the Anglican cathedral. This is as per- 
fectly unworthy to occupy one side of the big square which 
they were talking of building in that part of the city, as the 
Catholic cathedral is worthy of sot being masked by some 
public building obviously put up to prevent its being seen 
up one great civic vista—just as those spiteful little fellows 
in Derby built St. Aldhelm’s spire to hide Pugin’s honest 
tower belonging to St. Mary’s. However, that tower has now 
had a statue put on it, which quite alters its nature. 

Sydney Cathedral is said to be a good deal larger than 
Westminster. Brisbane Cathedral is to be, I think, half as 
large again as Sydney’s. This will be wholly the work of 
Mr. J. Hennessy. Whoever chose that it should be renais- 
sance in design, obviously did right by that heat-quivering 
city. (I have recently seen the photographs of its completed 
town hall. Its colonnade was magnificent, but streamers (I 
think) hid the central portico and pediment, and I humbly 
acknowledge that I do not care for a tower on the top of such 
a building. I think it unjust to the fine arrangement beneath 
it. However, I have said how much I like the interior, cool 
and appropriate and unembarrassed designing: the great 
half-finished building confronting Scotland Yard has some- 
thing of the same qualities, hopelessly spoilt by the squirm- 
ing statues absurdly stuck here and there above the windows, 
on ledges where no one could sit for a minute, even if they 
wanted to, which they wouldn't. ) 

Even the emplacement of the Brisbane Cathedral is fine. 
I know that Mr. Hennessy means to keep it simple. The 
huge horizontal pedestal for the cathedral is relieved by 
shallow alcoves, no doubt; but its real life is provided by the 
flashing water that pours from the lions’ mouths within them. 
This water, moving, but preserving most simple curves in its 
fall (quite different from fussy sprays), may well be rein- 
forced by a single strong jet in the midst of the vast triangle 
of open space in front of the cathedral, but I pray that 
nothing more save a sufficiency of enormous palms may com- 
plicate the purity of the design and its vitality. For, this 
Brisbane Cathedral is so designed as to be alive, and not like 
St. Peter’s whose proportions, as everybody knows, have been 
for ever spoilt. No cupola could be more lovely than St. 
Peter’s; but you must see it from a distance, when the nave 
is foreshortened or sunk into nothingness. Personally, I think 
that Sir Edwin Lutyens’ design for Liverpool Cathedral is 
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still more vitalized than the Brisbane one; the whole build- 
ing simply surges up by way of its buttresses into its dome, 
so that the dome is in no way superimposed upon the church 
nor even part of it, but that towards which it moves. But the 
Brisbane cupola will be very lovely from the hills around it, 
and also, from the piazza, an effect which was far more diffi- 
cult to manage. 

At Perth you return to Gothic. I am still rather puzzled 
why I welcomed that Gothic in Perth, when I was not much 
more than resigned to it in Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide: 
possibly it was because the creamy colour and velvety texture 
of the stone (may it, in that sweet air, retain them! ) made it 
“Gothic with a difference.” These qualities made it suit 
the sunlight, which grey St. Vincent of Paul at Marseilles, 
for example, never can. The north and south transepts, 
eastern transept aisles, sanctuary, some chapels, and four 
sacristies were blessed and opened early last May. Startlingly, 
maybe, the great spire and two lesser towers are to be built 
quite outside the main edifice: but the idea is practical, for 
it revolutionizes the interior of such a cathedral from the 
point of view both of acoustics and sight; and I have always 
loved to let the eye follow, uninterrupted, the upward flight 
of architectural lines whether they curve in vaults or soar 
into noble campaniles like the Tuscan ones. I would like to 
linger on the subject of this cathedral, because the Arch- 
bishop of Perth made me so happy in that city and I remem- 
ber so well the semi-finished building where I preached on 
swelteringly hot nights to patient congregations, women, and 
then men, separately. I never dreamed advance would be 
so rapid. Even decoration is in hand: the romance of the 
golden-onyx altar in Our Lady’s chapel—can any material be 
more exquisite?—delights me: the Archbishop found it by 
one of those last-minute “flukes” which really do seem like 
some archangelic joke. Lest this praise seem cloying, I 
confess that the reproduction of Murillo’s ‘* Immaculate Con- 
ception,” flanked by panels of angels, does not seem to me in 
place, given though it were by His Holiness. Designs in 
mosaic upon the floor from the Book of Kells—good and 
right: but renaissance realism seems to me not likeable in 
a cathedral, whose governing ideas, so to say, have nothing 
at all to do with cherubs kicking about in clouds. My only 
little grumble! Ninety thousand pounds have already gone to 
making this edifice: over £17,000 was given in cash on the 
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opening day; £290,000 (much better call it £300,000) are 
still needed. And this in an archdiocese whose financial 
history has been very stormy! The Archbishop received not 
one half of the public recognition he should have, for his 
services to the troops during the war; and no public recog- 
nition at all, naturally, for his wholly self-sacrificing negotia- 
tions, during tragic days, when messages were being con- 
veyed to and fro between Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. Lloyd 
George: mot for me to speculate how much sorrow might 
have been saved had not disastrous indiscretions cut across 
his work. I will but say that the name of Mr. M. F. 
Cavanagh, F.R.I.B.A., will be associated always, as archi- 
tect of this cathedral, with that of a prelate who seems to be 
making all Western Australia into a spiritual cathedral; and 
never do I lecture on the Sydney Eucharistic Congress without 
alluding to the work done for “Bushie” children by Dr. J. T. 
McMahon, a work supremely loved by Dr. Clune, an upbuild- 
ing of a spiritual house, which surely has merited the amazing 
benediction that has obviously rested upon the making of 
this stone cathedral. 

Now Cénberra.! From the rather faint drawings so far at 
my disposal, this church, though Gothic, seems to me destined 
to be more austere than the others. It reminds me a little of 
the silhouette of Durham. I cannot even quite make sure 
whether the arches are at all pointed. The extreme economy 
displayed in the line of an enormous roof suggests that little 
enough elaboration is anywhere intended. Beside the 
cathedral is to be a presbytery. Now at Stonyhurst College, 
there is a building oddly named “Shirk,” which calls forth 
periodical laments from those who admire the lovely Eliza- 
bethan edifice to which it is agglutinated, and even, from 
those who like the florid modern college behind which it 
cowers. Personally, I like “Shirk,” though perhaps not just 
where it is; but I think its stump-like end, projecting to- 
wards the glorious avenue, should somehow be disguised, pos- 
sibly by a short and suitable tower. The Canberra pres- 
bytery reminds me forcibly of “Shirk,” in its modesty. That 
is as it should be. The Glory is for God’s House: His servants 
need nothing save what will enable them to do their work 
properly: this they will possess; and it willsit solid (I cannot 
say “ will nestle ’—nothing so rectangular could “nestle’’! ) 
alongside of the soaring yet so strong cathedral. 


* When I went to Australia, I thought the accent was on the second syllable. It 
isn’t, but on the first. 
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But everyone who spoke at the laying of the foundation- 
stone saw that this was much more than the mere inauguration 
of one more cathedral. The parish-priest of Canberra is 
Fr. P. M. Haydon; the bishop in whose diocese the Federal 
Capital is situated, is Dr. Barry of Goulburn: each perceived 
that the completion of the cathedral was not for his term of 
this world’s work, but that the edifice itself would be the 
preoccupation of not one man, nor generation; not one dio- 
cese or archdiocese; but of a continent and the centuries 
which will contain its future. Archbishop Duhig, of Bris- 
bane, who preached the “occasional” sermon here as at Perth, 
reviewed the quite miraculous development of the Catholic 
Faith in Australia during its 100 years of fairly free exist- 
ence. He commented too on the recognition by the State 
that while both State and Church have each their proper 
sphere of direct activity, they must not live like aliens juxta- 
posed ; at Canberra, the State had admitted the “far-reaching 
moral influence of the Church on the life and progress of 
the nation,” and had therefore, when planning the Federal 
Capital City, ‘‘ reserved well-chosen sites on which might be 
erected temples to the Living God that would for ever pro- 
claim the adherence of the Commonwealth to the Faith of 
Christ and to the truths of His teaching.” 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, also made a speech that 
afternoon which (to judge from what I suppose is a résumé) 
struck every right note. I had the honour of meeting him 
for a moment in Australia: I remember being grateful be- 
cause he asked me for no opinion; and uttered no oracle. 
Both these abstentions were rather unusual. He struck me as 
wiry rather than strong; and I can but hope that his titanic 
task will not break him. Everyone knows that he is both 
Catholic and Labour: my impression (if I dare sum it up in 
one word) was, that he would never cheat. By cheating, 
I would here mean, Profiting by one’s position for the sake 
—not merely of self, but of party. The whole point of his 
Canberra speech was “‘co-operation.”. He recognized—almost 
in so many words—that the only basis of general co-operation 
was a spiritual one. This makes me repeat that I hold the 
future of Australia to be a Catholic one, or none. That is 
very sweeping; I shall have to add a line or two of explana- 
tion. 

Dr. Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne, did in fact amplify 
to some extent Mr. Scullin’s statements. He may have spoken 
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more about Canberra Cathedral than the reports suggest: 
no matter: he fastened on a point which concerns that cathed- 
ral, but also, the whole future of Australia. He said among 
other things: 


Australia has been living upon her capital and largely 
upon money borrowed from abroad, which was not always 
wisely spent at home. . . . [Hence Mr. Scullin and the 
continent have a difficult but not hopeless job before 
them.] The Government has practically put an end to 
immigration into Australia until Australia is at first able 
to support her own. . . . I think before long the Prime 
Minister will be once more able to invite immigrants to 
come to Australia. 


The Archbishop went on to describe Mr. Scullin’s decisions 
as “drastic” and “logical.” 

Personally, and with due respect, and not venturing to 
pronounce any opinion on specific financial or political deci- 
sions, I think the Archbishop was right. In this way. I regard 
two extremes as noxious. First, in England, that Australia is 
an annexe of England, and, upon my word, I don’t know any- 
one in England who thinks of Australia like that ;—no doubt 
there must be a few, because there are examples of all sorts of 
people; but if these exist, they are negligible. A far far 
worse danger is a shrunken mind that does not think of 
anything save what is close at hand, and regards Australia 
chiefly as a remote source of cricketers. Second, in Australia: 
the other extreme is to imagine that Australia is, or should 
become, alien from England—I will not say anti-English. 
I met a sufficiency of men who did think like that. These 
are even more parochial. I have always held that every unit 
that can be a unit should be so truly itse// and so completely, 
as possible: and, that it should be united so closely as pos- 
sible with so many units as possible, beginning with those 
with which it has natural affinities. 

This assumes, to start with, that Australia is a unit or can 
become one. I think it is one. I think it would be tragic if 
in one way or another Western and perhaps South Australia 
broke away from the Federation, costly as their connection 
with it may be. I do not think that Australia itself fore- 
sees (save, at worst, temporarily) any such severance. If 
Australian Catholics did foresee it, Canberra Cathedral would 
become almost nonsensical and probably never be built. It 
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would signify nothing; and no basis would be provided for 
it. 

Now I was rebuked pretty sharply by one Australian paper 
for not having put, in a small book called “ The Risen Sun,” 
more of my personal opinions about Australia, and advice 
(God help me!) for its future. Modesty alone would have 
prevented my doing so, even if I had had the recklessness to 
form “opinions” worth mentioning in so short atime. How- 
ever, there was hatching in my mind this opinion: “ Sacrifice 
is needed,” and two or three persons told me: “ You must 
never mention the word, Sacrifice.”’ (Of course I did: when- 
ever possible.) Now to my delight, I have found that word 
mentioned again and again since then in the Australian press, 
not only Catholic. The Brisbane Catholic Leader for April 
1oth, had a whole leader on “ Australia’s call to Sacrifice.” 
The Prime Minister himself had had the pluck to say that 
Australia must set her house in order, “ no matter what sacri- 
fices have to be made.” (I say at once, that several of them 
will have to be made by England.) 

Whether or no Mr. Scullin’s particular measures will pro- 
duce their hoped-for result, I do not know. By themselves, 
as mechanical measures, of course they won’t. Quite apart 
from their two-fold character—checking of imports and pro- 
duction of exports or of material needed for home-consump- 
tion, the former being very easy to impose and the latter 
very difficult and indeed impossible if men do not want to 
work their hardest—one sees that they presuppose a certain 
sort of mentality in Australia itself. Of course Mr. Scullin 
looks as if he had “ brought things to a head ’—and one is 
always relieved when the meanest pimple “ comes to a head,” 
disgusting as may be the experiences immediately in store 
for the sufferer; and certainly it is fine when, as an English 
Review put it, a Government is prepared to “ face unpopu- 
larity in the interests of financial integrity.”’ But as the 
same bulletin puts it (Week-end Review, July 19th), in its 
“City” column, the preponderance of “ costs and particularly 
labour-costs ” is destined to clash perhaps fatally with the 
possible costs of exports, and so, with their volume, and so, 
with the whole second part of Mr. Scullin’s system. Very 
good arguments can be made out for the non-decrease in 
wages: but I can see no very good argument against the 
considerable increase of work done. [I still will not exalt 
my “impression” into an “opinion” that Australians wanted 
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to do very little work for wages given. (I am not forgetting 
that it is often very hot in Australia: but so it is in Italy, 
and many parts of the East, where far more work has seemed 
to me to be done.) I know that you here crash up against 
‘“ standard of life.” That was another phrase I was told not 
to use. I did not use it, in connection with work and wages ; 
but I constantly used it in connection with a man’s outlook on 
life at large. Standard of life, like most slogans, intro- 
duces words which are unexamined. What do you mean by 
“life,” and what, by “standard ’’? For example, a very poor 
man may have a very high standard of life and live happily 
up to it. But it will imply that his resources are within him- 
self, and that his happiness depends on what he is, not on 
what he has got; or, if what he has got comes into it, on 
what he proposes to do with what he has got. For example, 
spend what he earns within the week after which he has 
earned it? No good. Save? Some good. Go without a 
car that his children may have a better education? Much 
better. Insist on the car, and that the State should give the 
best education, free, to his children? No good at all. Scamp 
a job in order to have time to watch a cricket match? No 
good: dishonest, in fact. Scamp it, not to watch the match 
(let alone play in it), but to watch an electrical machine in 
order to bet on it? Sheer degeneration. Of course one is 
here between two fires—that of those who tell you that betting 
is 'wrong in itself, which it isn’t; and that of those whose 
centre of gravity, so to say, has been transferred from the 
field to the betting on the players. The latter corresponds 
to the dram-drinker, or the drugger. 

But I pass here into a sphere where I am far more at home 
than in that of generalizations, like “Australia,” and “Eng- 
land.” If once a nation loses the habit of mind which is 
self-sacrificing (that is, if its individuals do), it is finished. 
An Australian recently wrote to me after a walking tour dur- 
ing which he carried his pack on his back and once at least 
slept out beside a wood fire and had for companion a very 
important official who had deliberately sacrificed half his 
large salary in evidence of his wish to “do his bit ’—as 
they used to say—to help to tide Australia over her difficult 
time. “‘ He has not even a motor car.” God help us when 
motor cars come to seem essentials. All the more slaves we. 
In the “Exercises,” Christ is shown as asking nothing that 
He has not practised first. This gentleman practises what 
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he asks; yet when he does ask for “sacrifice” in a particular 
department, his blood is screamed for. His personal action, 
all the same, was like that of three members of a very dis- 
tinguished English family who, in order to send me a gift 
for “Poplar,” went without tea or cinemas till they had saved 
it up. How precious such a gift! How étutercessory within 
the very bricks it purchased! How necessary a spirit in, 
let me say, England first, where “amusement” heads the bill. 
It sickens me to see new palatial cinemas built (not to men- 
tion luxury flats), when elsewhere the working-man has im- 
possible housing and in a London area of 60,000 people 
the roomage is .74 per person, if so much. But though 
the English expenditure on cinema tickets horrifies me, much 
as 1 wish people should have their due amusement, it is 
nothing to the statistics of Australian cinema-expenditure, 
which (since I have not my statistics with me) I will not 
specify lest I should err. But it was incredible. The slogan 
‘“‘ Something for Nothing or for so Little as Possible” is a 
morally ruinous one. It issues into all sorts of things, ¢.g., 
the frightful expenditure upon contraceptives about which 
also I collected a few facts. It issues also into shameless- 
ness: I wanted to get some picture-postcards of a certain 
city in Australia to make slides of, and went with a friend 
into a very well-situated, very well-conditioned bookshop. 
After looking round, I said to my friend: ‘‘ But where have 
we come? look at these books! look at these photos! London 
has deteriorated badly enough; but I don’t know into what 
shop you would have to slink if you wanted to buy ¢hat.” 
He took the situation for granted. I was sorry. He would 
not have touched the stuff himself; but he was not surprised 
at its being easily accessible to the generality. Nor, given 
the purely financial basis of the recent press-juggling in 
Australia, do I see any likelihood of the energetic inculcation 
of moral and therefore sacrificial principles that govern 
Christian life, and therefore civilization. 

This sounds pessimistic. I do not meantobe so. I quote 
here from an old Australian friend whose intelligence not 
I alone esteem highly. He recalls, I think, a comment of 
mine upon Mr. Compton Mackenzie that blue eyes represented 
optimism (I said “romanticism”) and grey eyes pessimism 
(I said ‘“‘classicism”—but no matter): he forgets the colour 
of mine (I would say: green-orange: symbolical—if you 
like ..) but expects that they alter according to my mood. 
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Anyway, #e is optimist. ‘‘ Nothing can check the growth 
in wealth and population of Australia, even though things are 
done badly, unscientifically, contrary to economic laws if 
there are any.”” He says that this his view is produced by 
daily contact with the pessimists. Even if, he urges, the 
actual tariff be unsound, it is an Aonest effort forwards. I 
think so too. He recalls other optimist topics—quite at the 
opposite extreme of life, if you like: the consecration of a 
young priest aged only 37 as bishop of the new diocese of 
Geraldton in W. Australia: I know the clan he belongs to. 
“ Dying,” he further says, “is often the easier when it be- 
comes a question of living.” He insists that the only outlook 
for the active missioner in China just now is, death. Make 
no mistakes about Australia. It is living its own life, and 
a very intense one. Some is good; some bad. Some is 
intense, some desultory, haphazard, lounging. I am not in 
despair about the lounging men. They have nothing to de- 
lounge about, unless they have the supreme Catholic ideal 
to galvanize them. Then, no one in England, arrived 
at years of depression (as they say) during the war, will 
doubt that the lounger—be he as sleepy as the sleepy 
lizard—will awake and bite Aard. But I sacrifice further 
personal impressions and assert, for instance, that the Catholic 
Womanhood of Australia fills me with admiration. May 
the Catholic Women’s Review, though belonging strictly 
only to New South Wales, be the sort of thing that all 
Australian Catholic women equal and gradually surpass. In 
Melbourne, the Catholic women have so well understood (as 
we do not) the need of Hostels, that the completion of a 
hostel for 300 girls is only a matter of time. All this mani- 
fests the sort of mind that was responsible for Canberra 
cathedral. Let Ideals be very large, and my personal im- 
portance, amusement, very small. Let me willingly decrease, if 
but He may increase. Let the vulgarities of social eminence or 
prerogative, the graft of political party-ism, let nationalisms, 
angry as ulcers are, be stifled, be exorcized, be cauterized, 
and let every Christian man or woman work first for Christ, 
and all these other things, what may make for the good of 
subordinate and rather trivial things like race, or nation, or 
class, or self-ism, will be sufficiently added to them. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 
* Dare I add an indiscretion? ‘' What shall I give up,” asked an Australian 


friend of mine, ‘* for Lent?" ‘‘ Edgar Wallace,"’ said his daughter, aefat. 5. And 
he did. 
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HE Pays-Gallot is a name used to cover the strip of 

what I may call debatable land lying between France 

and the upper part of Brittany ; land which is neither 
quite French nor wholly Breton but partakes of both, and 
which has been for centuries the home of a people of very 
mixed blood. Naturally in the passing of time it has de- 
veloped a local history, an individual habit of life and 
thought, and a patois of its own. And even more restricted, 
more local, is that corner of this strip of land known as the 
Clos-Poulet, a small area lying round Saint-Malo—or I 
should rather say Saint-Servan, since that was the site of the 
very ancient city of Aleth, the vicus Alethi or Quid-aleth of 
the old manuscripts. The district is there called the pagus 
Alethi—the land of Aleth; which in the passing of centuries 
was corrupted to Pagalet, Ploualet, Poélet, and finally to the 
Clos-Poulet as it is locally known to-day. Never a large area, 
but one very full of history, it has been inhabited by many 
changing peoples. Probably in the dawn of days—that is, 
of recorded days—the folk that lived here were celtic or mixed 
celtic and gaulish; and these were followed in time by the 
Romans in their great sweep to the north and west. Later, 
when these withdrew, others came to settle in Armorica from 
across the water; kinsfolk in blood and speech, they brought 
even their name to give it to a little Britain on the hither side 
of the Channel. We read in the Welsh records of settlements 
both military and ecclesiastical; King Arthur himself is as 
well known here as there, and Merlin as much at home in the 
forests of Brittany as in our own country. Then followed 
the saints and missioners from Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, 
and Wales, building up a Golden Legend to be handed down 
through the centuries, of stone boats and miraculous land- 
ings, of holy hermits, monks, and bishops, who alighted on 
the Clos-Poulet as on all the Pays-Gallot, like a flock of 
rather militant doves. We hear of Saint-Aaron on his rock 
which rose up then from the Forest of Scissy as now from the 
sea; of Malo the Scot, his pupil and companion, and Maclou, 
another Scot (can he have been a primitive McLeod?) who 
was the first Bishop of Aleth; of Saint-Briac, an Irishman, 
and Saint-Brieuc, a Welshman; of Coulomb, of Suliac, of 
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Effam, Brandan, Cadocanam, Coulfmith...a string of 
strange names and stranger happenings, coming down to us 
from the far days of the sixth and seventh centuries. It may 
be all very misty and uncertain; but this at least we know, 
that men of our own blood were here, that they lived and 
worked and taught and died in this little stretch of land ; and 
that here their memory and their names have been preserved 
ever since. 

Somewhat later, again, there are traditions (I do not know 
to what extent reliable) of the arrival of the Saracens, after 
their dispersion by Charles Martel ; of a palace on the old site 
of Aleth of which I am told the foundations have been dis- 
covered ; of their final defeat here by Charlemagne himself 
on the feast of St. Stephen, somewhere in the eighth century. 
Is not a little chapel near Saint-Servan dedicated to that great 
memory ? Then—well, then we pass on to the history books, 
and for those who care to read there is a strange and wonder- 
ful story of Saint-Malo, independent, tapageux, rebellious 
even to her bishops, with difficulty cowed by her Duchess 
(who was not herself a téte-de-brette for nothing), the home 
of the Corsairs who fought us on the wide seas—and we did 
not always conquer—and virgin of our arms, even in the days 
when her churches resounded with the litany : 

A furore Anglorum, libera nos, Domine! 


It is not surprising, then, that here in this little corner of 
mixed blood and uncertain lordships, of riotous individuality 
and fierce independence, there have lingered many ancient 
uses and customs even to the present day, and even in the 
tourist-haunted towns of the coast. It is true that they are 
going—going more certainly with the passing of every year ; 
that they are little known to those who pay only a summer 
visit, and that even when the local life awakens in the winter, 
the old ways are steadily fading out of existence. But they 
are not yet quite gone; and though the wheel of life goes on 
without ceasing through the centuries, turning, changing, 
crushing ancient things like Juggernaut as it goes, there is 
something else that continues also and is the constant focus 
of the daily round: and this is not Life, but Death. 

I must try to give some idea of what death means to the 
people of the Clos-Poulet, or rather what part it plays in their 
existence. For though this is not the true Celtic Brittany, yet 
even here the thought of death is ever present; it enters into 
the daily life, not in any morbid sense, but forming a sort 
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of cult, a series of habits and customs, a mode of thought 
often very naive, sometimes—not so often—very touching. 

For one thing, death does not come to the peasant or even 
to the townsman suddenly, but after warnings ; warnings that 
are known in the local speech as intersines or signifiances. 
All through his life he is constantly on the watch for what 
may give him the sign that he expects, the sign that will warn 
him how and when his life will end; always at his shoulder 
lurks the waiting shadow of death. And one day that shadow 
will fall across the path before him. If a candle burn low 
without cause or suddenly go out; if a dog howl in the night 
or an owl hoot thrice in passing the door ; if a light be seen— 
and how often it is seen—hovering over marshes or stagnant 
waters ; if a misty shape—and in this land of mists how many 
such shapes there are—pass palely through the twilight; still 
more, if a great oak raise its huge arms to the sky like some 
awful advancing figure; if a procession of vague forms wander 
amid the graves of a burial-ground or the White Mass be 
heard in passing by some ruined chapel in the darkness (the 
White Mass that is sung by a dead priest to a dead congrega- 
tion), it is in one place called an intersine ; in another, a signi- 
fiance. 

And immediately, when death has come, it is surrounded 
with observance. There is the clock to be stopped ; the win- 
dow to be thrown wide, to let the angels carry the soul out— 
and then closed to keep the Evil Ones from entering in ; there 
is the salt to be placed on the breast, the holy water to be 
sprinkled on the threshold ; there are the ‘‘bidders’’ to be sent 
out, and above all, there are the veillée and the visite. 

Some evening it may be as the twilight begins to close in, 
or some morning through the sunshine and the shadow, there 
comes a woman down the street knocking at every door and 
delivering a message. She is wrapped in a black shawl and 
the wings of her coiffe are undone; in her hand she carries a 
large white handkerchief, and her whole bearing is solemn 
and discreetly melancholy. As the door opens to her knock, 
she says: 

The sieur wn tel having departed this life with all the 
ministrations of the Church, you are invited by the 
family and relatives to attend his funeral which will take 
place at the paroisse on Wednesday at eleven in the morn- 
ing. Pray for his soul. 

To which the answer is made : 

May he rest in peace. 
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This is the ‘‘bidder’’ who is sent round after a death to an- 
nounce it and to make known the hour of the enterrement. 

In the Middle Ages in Saint-Malo and throughout Brittany, 
the Sonneurs d’ames or Sonneurs de la mort went by night 
through the town ringing their bells and pausing here and 
there to chant lugubriously : 

Réveilles-vous, gens qui dormes, 

Priez Dieu pour les trépassés! 
And at a later time this duty was taken over by the lay Con- 
fraternité des Fréres Blancs, who continued the custom of 
passing through the streets by night with their bells, chant- 
ing in a formula more precise than their predecessors : 


Pray for the soul of—such an one—who has just passed 
from this world to another. De profundis clamavi ad te, 
Domine! 


And next morning the Sonneurs went round again, this time 
to announce the hour of the funeral. Even after the Revolu- 
tion the practice survived and lived into the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; and though in its old form it has disappeared, it is to 
some extent preserved in the announcement still made by the 
*‘bidders.”’ 

To be a bidder is a profession, of its kind, and those who 
follow it sometimes make for themselves quite a reputation, 
and are much sought after. It is strictly a matter of rule and 
there can be no variation in the formula; nevertheless, there 
are artists in the business who are vastly admired and will- 
ingly paid an enhanced fee. Elle annonce avec une si par- 
faite émotion—will be said of such ; and it is common to hear 
that so-and-so’s funeral will be decidedly premiére-classe be- 
cause they’ve got la mére Gouis to go round, and she is quite 
the best and most expensive annonceuse. 

And this is no unimportant statement; for it matters very 
much whether so-and-so’s funeral will be first or second or 
third class—from the point of view of the family and the spec- 
tator, be it understood ; matters perhaps more than anything 
else in the daily happenings of the place. It is no paradox, 
but a very simple and evident fact that Death is here the most 
exciting event in Life. 

Then there is also la veillée; the wake or watch, when the 
neighbours or as many of them as can get anywhere near, 
gather to recite the chaplet in the room of death, and incident- 
ally to empty the great cruche of cider placed conveniently 
beside the bed. It is usual at these times to add a special 
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phrase after each disaine—in most cases a short prayer; but 
in the country districts, as at Pleudihen for instance, the fol- 
lowing isin use. At the close of each dizaine the leader says : 


Par ou qu’il a passé, j’passerons! 
—and those present respond : 


Oh, la triste affaire! 

It is true that these are country customs; in the towns, even 
the smaller ones, naiveté does not nowadays go so far. The 
veillée is modified; but still the death-chamber stands con- 
stantly open till the funeral takes place, and still it is expected 
that friends and acquaintances and neighbours should make 
a visit of respect and sympathy. It is even conveyed to 
foreign residents that when someone who works for them has 
had a death in his or her family, this visit of ceremony can- 
not be omitted without giving offence. I myself have been 
made aware of this; and while in the case of which I speak 
the family was poor and could afford little, they had made 
the best of their one room (though where they had betaken 
themselves in the meantime I do not know), and had placed 
the coffin on a small bed draped in white, and laid upon it a 
plate of salt and the veil and wreath of the First Communion. 
Two lighted candles of the cheapest sort were set on either 
side of a crucifix on a little table by the head of the bed, and 
there was a bénitier on a chair beside the door with a sprig 
of box placed ready for sprinkling the coffin. There were no 
flowers about the room, but the floor had been strewn with 
wild herbs and leaves ; everything was poor and plain but ar- 
ranged in loving order. Yet there was still an element of 
excitement—almost of elation—under the very real sorrow; 
the mother told me with tearful pride that there had been 
already over fifty persons pour faire la visite, and it was plain 
that the greatest event of this small short life was the leaving 
of it. 

And on the other hand an enterrement de premiére-classe is, 
in the Clos-Poulet, a matter of large—I had almost written 
of municipal—importance. There is always a little crowd 
waiting to see the draperies put up over the doorway of the 
house where the death has taken place—draperies of black 
or purple velvet with large silver ‘‘commas’’ or tears scat- 
tered over them ; to watch the placing of the trestles on which 
the coffin will presently be laid under the embroidered pall— 
it is no longer left open for all to look their last on le trépassé 
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as it used to be ; to admire the hangings that close in the entry 
and make of it a small chapelle ardente. And all along the 
route, when the time comes, there will be an enormous in- 
terest, frankly displayed and profoundly inquisitive. The 
number of the clergy and the acolytes ; the quality of the pro- 
cessional cross—is it the best or only the second best? the 
trappings of the hearse; the mourners and what they wear; 
those who follow them—it is impossible to do justice to the 
absorbed attention of the spectators, or the mixed emotions 
they display. A funeral is to them a thing that is at one and 
the same time familiar, solemn, a matter of religion, a source 
of gossip, a demand for sympathy, a call for criticism, and 
first and last and always—a show. They look on, they weep 
a little, they mutter rapid prayers, they whisper a pitying 
comment or a bit of scandal, they jeer at an economy which 
they are very quick to detect; they can tell you how much 
crépe the widow wears and how much it cost per yard; they 
will point out that the belle-mére has had her old black dress, 
which she wore when her own husband died, turned or re- 
trimmed. They will mentally weigh and price the tapers that 
the mourners carry ; they admire an effective emotion—‘‘mais 
r’ gardez-moi le gros papa Belin, how beautifully he weeps! 
They ask him to all the first class funerals justement pour 
pleurer. ...’’ and they are ready to shed tears themselves, as 
ready as to laugh when one of the vicaires sneezes, or one of 
the mourners, eyes hidden behind a huge white handkerchief, 
stumbles over a stone. And when it has passed on they turn 
to each other with flushed and radiant faces—‘‘Ah, c’est-y 
magnifique tout-de-méme! but there, some people have all 
the luck... .” 

And another time it may be a very different funeral that 
passes up the street. Not of the first class, this; not of any 
class at all, apparently. Only a little boy in a ragged jersey 
carrying a cheap and tallowy taper of the sort that are sold 
for a sou; a woman with a blue cotton apron and a scrap of 
black pinned to her loosened cap, and a fisherman carrying 
under his arm a pitiful little box wrapped in a worn white 
cloth.... 

These are some of the ways in which Death walks in the 


Clos-Poulet. 
M. C. BALFOUR. 











THE WORLD-WAR OF THE SOVIETS 


“The most important question of all is how to mobilise the working 
masses for the revolutionary struggle throughout the whole world.”—74e 
Communist /nternational, April 15, 1930, p. 127. 

HE popular assumption that the world-war ended on 

Armistice Day, 1918, is contradicted by facts which 

have not received the attention they deserve. In 1918 
a real world-war, designed to extend far beyond the scope 
of the European war of 1914-18, was already in the first 
stages of development. In 1930 those early stages have been 
matured; and this article presents a rapid survey of the 
operations now active on what the authors of this design 
would call the “ British front.”’ 

The directive brain, and driving force, at work all over 
the world, is that of the International Power generally known 
as the “ Third International,” abbreviated, for convenience, 
to the Russian omnibus-word ‘‘Komintern”; the executive 
is the Government of the Union of Socialist and Soviet Re- 
publics, also abbreviated, in ordinary use, to the U.S.S.R.; 
and the General Headquarters are in Moscow, with important 
subsidiary Headquarters in Berlin, and now, also, in London. 
It will be useful to recall the statement of the present Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Henderson, in the House of Commons, on 
November 6th, last, affirming the complete identity of the 
Soviet Government and the Komintern, as the agents of the 
Soviets have hitherto strenuously denied this identity. It is 
an identity long known to all students of international affairs, 
who have been well aware that the overt operations of the 
Komintern are carried on under the convenient alias of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. Even this year the Ambassador 
of the Komintern, who very appropriately himself functions 
under an alias, has been imposed upon the Court of St. James 
in the guise of an envoy of the Soviet Government. It would 
certainly have been difficult for Mr. Henderson to introduce 
M. Sokolnikoff, alias Brilliant, into England as the ambas- 
sador of a Power which is professedly doing its utmost to 
destroy both the English State and the British Common- 
wealth. 

The world-wide revolutionary war, to promote which both 
the Komintern, and its executive arm, the U.S.S.R., are openly 
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pledged, is not, moreover, only a revolution in ideas, It is to 
be revolution brought about, in all countries, by the most 
scientific methods of modern warfare, and by expert study 
of the specialized art of street-fighting. When a check was 
placed on the activities of the Komintern in England, in 
1927, the reply of Moscow was to create an additional fleet of 
military aeroplanes for the Soviet Red Army. The avowed 
intention of the Komintern is, to use a phrase very familiar in 
Soviet official organs, to immerse the whole world ina “blood 
bath.”” The Red Armies, thoroughly up to date in equipment, 
are kept ready to operate in any country as soon as the re- 
volutionary movement has been sufficiently advanced (by 
propaganda) to invite armed assistance; and bombing aero- 
planes fly fast. Bearing in mind these facts of the identity 
of the Komintern and the U.S.S.R., and of the acknowledged 
military preparedness of the latter for action in any country 
where revolution appears to be imminent, it will be possible 
to make an intelligent survey of the efforts of these two 
organizations during 1930. The subject is of special interest 
to Catholics as every success registered by the Komintern is 
the success of a militant, “Anti-God” Power, animated by 
an intense hostility to the Church. 

The Komintern has always used propaganda as the first line 
of attack. To-day, there are at least sixteen active organi- 
zations at work in England, all under the control of the Soviet 
Government, and all concentrated on the one objective of 
erecting, throughout the British Commonwealth, “ Workers’ 
Revolutionary Governments,” so-called, in which any exer- 
cise of religion will be rigorously banned, and which would 
be, in effect, a dictatorship over the workers so harsh and 
cruel, that parallels have to be sought in the most sanguinary 
records of the decadent Roman Emperors. This by the way. 
Our immediate concern is with the specific attack, by propa- 
ganda, now being launched in England. The first line at- 
tacking organizations may be taken in the following order. 

First, of course, comes the perfectly well known British 
Section of the Komintern, the “‘ Communist Party of Great 
Britain,” commonly called the C.P.G.B. Since the pledge 
given by Mr. Henderson, on the signing of the Treaty with 
the Soviet Government, in December last, that no propaganda 
would be tolerated contrary to the “ tranquillity and pros- 
perity” of the British Empire, the C.P.G.B. has established a 
daily newspaper, and has circulated considerably over twenty 
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periodicals, pamphlets, and leaflets, all directed to the estab- 
lishment of a “ Revolutionary Workers’ Government.”” Here 
are a few quotations from these publications. The daily organ 
of the Party is to “blow every spark of class struggle into a 
general conflagration” (Daily Worker, 27. 2. 30); and is to 
provide determined “support of the Indian Revolution” (/did. 
20. 3. 30). The latter statement is from an article written 
for the Daily Worker by O. W. Kuusinen, late Secretary of 
the Komintern, and principal Director of anti-British Soviet 
Propaganda. Kuusinen “directs” his attack on England, and 
on the British Commonwealth, especially South Africa, from 
Moscow. “The Programme of the Party [7.e., a Revolutionary 
Workers’ Government] must be popularized among the 
Forces,” 7.e., among the Navy, Army, and Air Force (11th 
Congress, C.P.G.B.; Report, p. 35). A Workers’ Government 
must, as “one of its first jobs, see that the Working Class is 
armed” (“Communism is Common Sense,” p. 14). “ A Civil 
War for the establishment of a Revolutionary Workers’ Gov- 
ernment, and a Soviet Republic in Great Britain, becomes a 
slogan of decisive importance for the British Workers ” 
(“* Russia’s Socialist Triumph,” p. 14). The British Work- 
ing Class must organize “a Red Labour Army ” (“ Defence 
of Communism,” p. 96). “ The Soviet Union [is] the Ad- 
vance Guard of the Proletarian World Revolution” (“ Im- 
perialism,” p.xii.). ‘“ Revolutionary youth . . . will re- 
main an inextinguishable flame in the World proletarian 
revolution ” (“‘ Short History of the Young Communist Inter- 
national,” p. 30). ‘‘ Unemployed, fight for a Revolutionary 
Workers’ Government!” (‘‘ Unemployed ”—leaflet). “ For- 
ward to the Revolutionary Workers’ Government” (“ The 
Shipyard Worker "—Gelostyled leaflet). 

The writers of these current publications include two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Komintern (the 
E.C.C.I.); a member of the Profintern, that is the Trade 
Union Department of the Komintern ; and an English member 
of the Colonial Department of the Komintern. These are 
samples of the perfectly open propaganda for the destruction 
in England, of the State, of religion, and of all that is gener- 
ally known as civilized life, produced by the C.P.G.B. since 
January, 1930. The “underground” activities of the British 
Communist Party are, of course, equally well organized and 
well financed ; but they form no part of the present article. 

Closely allied with the C.P.G.B. is the “ Minority Move- 
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ment,” the title of the British Section of the Profintern, or 
“Red International of Labour Unions,” an organization en- 
trusted by the Komintern with the task of creating revolu- 
tionary action, by means of local, leading up to, general 
strikes, in Trade Unions. Periodical and special literature 
has been freely issued by the “ M.M.” during the present 
year, all of which is aimed at promoting violent revolutionary 
action. Thus, “ The time has come when the militant 
workers must fight for the streets,’ cries the Worker, the 
weekly organ of the M.M. (14. 3. 30). 

Specialized propaganda appears in the concerted action, 
by the Komintern, in all countries where unemployment is 
rife, to create an active revolutionary force out of unemployed 
men and women. March 6th of the present year was fixed, 
at Moscow, as Unemployment Day throughout the world ; and 
the London section of this branch of the Komintern, which 
goes by the unwieldy name of the “ National Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement,” duly brought out, on that date, an 
Unemployed Special, calling upon its readers to “ Fight for 
the Revolutionary Workers’ Government ” and to be no longer 
afraid of “ conflicts with the police,” but to use “ full class 
might, and thus pave the way to the conquest of power” (U/n- 
employed Worker and Unemployed Special, 6, 14. 3. 30). 
It is particularly interesting to remember that the Komin- 
tern (alias the Soviet Government) ordered the creation of 
Unemployed Committees, affiliated to the /ternational Union 
of Unemployed, as a “ secret ramification of our organization 
in Western Europe,” as far back as 1923 (Worker, 4. 8. 23). 

Street-fighting, and strike militancy both require a fully or- 
ganized commissariat. Moscow has provided for this essential 
of warfare by erecting, in 1921, a body known as the 
“Workers’ International Relief,’ the Soviet Mezhrabkom, 
with sections in no less than 30 countries. In Soviet Russia 
the organization of Film propaganda is also confided to this 
body. The International Secretariat is in Berlin, under the 
leadership of a German comrade who was recently refused 
admittance to England by the Home Secretary. Last month 
the W.I.R., in conjunction with an allied organization, held 
a vigorous meeting in Trafalgar Square, at which denuncia- 
tions of the English police were combined with demands for 
the release of “workers” imprisoned for endeavouring to in- 
cite British soldiers to mutiny. 

The Komintern and the Soviet Government are always 
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haunted by the memory of the days, not long past, when their 
leaders, now treated as Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors, 
were hunted political criminals. They have therefore created 
an organization devised for the relief of all comrades im- 
prisoned for breaking the laws of whatever State they may 
have been attacking. This organization is declared to be 
of special revolutionary value, as being “ likely to remain 
legal” whenever the local Communist Party in any country 
may be denounced as “‘illegal.”” Known in France as the 
“ Secours Rouge,’ and in Germany as the “ Rote Hilfe,” the 
“Red Aid” issues an “International Press Service,”’ published 
in Berlin. This organization was founded in Moscow in 
1923, under an omnibus Russian name conveniently shortened 
into M.O.P.R. It operates all over England as the “ /x/er- 
national Class War Prisoners’ Aid.” By conducting revo- 
lutionary propaganda, under the guise of philanthropy, the 
“Red Aid ” is admirably adapted to influence that large class 
of vaguely sentimental persons who possess more feeling than 
discretion. 

Associated in intention with the sentimental appeal of the 
Prisoners’ ““ Red Aid” is the more militant organization of 
the “ Workers’ Defence Force,’ which aims at the forcible 
rescue of persons arrested by the police; and the “ protection 
of working class demonstrations and meetings from the in- 
creasingly Cossack methods of the police” (Daily Worker, 
27. 2. 30). To call the genial English policeman a 
“Cossack ” argues a lack of the sense of humour; and the 
same sense might have enlightened the Komintern as to the 
futility of attempting to attack a highly-trained force by un- 
trained combatants. Gradually this appears to have dawned 
on the organizers in Moscow, for now a subsidiary body has 
sprung up, the “ Workers’ Sports Movement,” designed to 
develop the muscle of the proletariat to a pitch fitted for 
street-fighting. The “ Workers’ Sports Movement,” we are 
told in the Zabour Monthly (of which more below), is “ to 
become an integral unit of the Revolutionary Workers’ Move- 
ment. The Workers’ Sports Movement will be the means of 
generating a constant source of energy, stamina, and revolu- 
tionary fervour” (Zabour Monthly, March, 1930, p. 167). 
This “English Workers’ Sports Movement,” also known as the 
“ Workers’ Sports Federation,” or W.S.F., is the British Sec- 
tion of the “Red Sport International,” erected by orders of the 
Profintern in 1928, and instructed to promote the organization 
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of ‘‘ Workers’ rifle-range circles, and societies.” The British 
National Secretary of the W.S.F. stated, last March, that the 
British Workers’ Sports Federation “ aims at the creation of 
a mass revolutionary sports movement in this country ” 
(Labour Monthly, ibid.). 

Turning from these frankly militarist organizations, all 
emitting propaganda with the one aim of preparing for, and 
fomenting, civil war throughout the world, we come to a 
group of publications the surface appeal of which is literary 
and economic. Thus the “ Labour Research Department ” 
issues a handsome monthly magazine, Zabour Research, from 
the same address as that of the amazingly active “ Friends of 
Soviet Russia’; and has for its Secretary a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
who was British Delegate to the IV. Congress of the Profin- 
tern, which sat in Moscow in 1928, and who informed the 
Congress that the duty of every revolutionary was to attack 
the power of the British Empire, and that English colleagues 
must “try to weaken the British Navy, by intensive propa- 
ganda amongst its sailors.”” This so-called “Labour Research 
Department ” has also done its part in creating revolutionary 
violence in India; and was at one time the agency for con- 
veying £40 a month to the English revolutionary leader in 
India, Philip Spratt, now in prison (for seditious activities) in 
Meerut. In the same class with the “ Labour Research De- 
partment ” is that active publishing firm, ‘““ Modern Books 
Limited,” which issues handsomely produced pamphlets, and 
also the English edition of the fortnightly official organ of 
the Komintern, 7ze Communist International, a review of some 
30 pages, printed on excellent paper, and having, as is the case 
of all the propaganda under consideration, no advertisements. 
Obviously,large subsidies must be sent to England to cover the 
cost of production and distribution. In an April number of the 
C.1. appears a call to “mobilize the working masses . . for the 
revolutionary struggle throughout the world,” under the 
“ general staff ” of the Komintern (Communist International, 
15. 4. 30). Other publications of “ Modern Books Ltd.” 
include a call to the “ Workers of England ”’ to establish the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat; and an edition of Lenin’s 
“Preparing for Revolt,” which contains (p. 95) the signifi- 
cant remark—“ we shall be able to judge the moment when 
the insurrection should begin.” 

Closely allied with the propaganda for the Intellectual 
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front, is that aimed at creating a virile atheist revolutionary 
movement among school teachers. The bitterly anti-religious 
monthly organ, the Zeachers’ /nternational, has for its Eng- 
lish section the Educational Worker, issued monthly, which 
asserts that ‘‘ we must work in closest association with those 
organizations of workers which aim at. . . the establishment 
of a Revolutionary Workers’ Government” (March, 1930, 
p. 10); and urges that “ through the Workers’ International 
Relief (q. v.) . . . we must participate actively in the 
strikes that are springing up throughout the country ” (£dz- 
cational Worker, February, 1930). The English organiza- 
tion for this line of propaganda is the “ Teachers’ Labour 
League,” the President of which hails the “ International 
Revolution ” (Zeachers’ International, English edition, Nov. 
1927, p. 6); and which is committed to undertake “ revolu- 
tionary activities within the schools "—activities to be carried 
on “ under the influence of Moscow.” There is abundance 
of evidence, fully documented, of precisely what the “ in- 
fluence of Moscow ” produces in schools in Russia. As the 
Holy Father told the whole world, in his letter to Cardinal 
Pompili, given on the 2nd of February, 1930, the children of 
Soviet Russia “are urged to denounce their parents, to 
destroy and defile sacred buildings and emblems, and above 
all to dishonour their own souls with every vice and the most 
shameful excesses” (English Edition, p. 5). 

This cultural section of Soviet Propaganda finds its most 
advanced salient in the International ‘“ Societies for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R.”, of which the British Section 
operates by means of meetings, lectures, and other indirect 
lines of attack. This section is intimately allied with the 
so-called Trade Delegation of the U.S.S.R., generally known 
as Arcos, now re-established, in great force and affluence, 
in London. The sections in France, Germany, America, and 
other countries, are supplied by the “ United Information 
Bureau,” of Moscow, with complete collections of books, with 
specially prepared MSS. material to-be used by. members, for 
papers to be read on the U.S.S.R., and with material for 
articles in foreign newspapers. Affiliated Associations, in 
London, include the Narodny Bank, Russian Oil Products, 
Selosoyus, Centrosoyus, and, of course, Arcos. The manifold 
activities of this Society are specially worthy of the attention 
of Catholics, as the organization was used, this year, as the 
instrument for a subtle move against the world-wide protest, 
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lead by the Holy Father, against the Soviet persecution of 
Religion. The Soviet leaders, with that rapid and acute in- 
telligence which characterizes their action, saw the possibility 
of using the publicity thus gained for Russian matters to 
organize a pro-Soviet movement throughout Europe, led by 
trained officials, sent out from Moscow. The Moscow G.H.Q. 
of the “ Societies for the Promotion of Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries,” accordingly selected some 50 well- 
known men, including scientists, men of letters, and notable 
public personages, for this counter-attack. ‘‘ They will lec- 
ture and write in the chief European centres on ‘ cultural 
life in the U.S.S.R.’, and dispel the ‘ calumnies which have 
begun to shroud the reputation of the Soviet Union’” 
(Times, 7. 4. 28). It is not difficult to see the hand of the 
“Society for Cultural Relations in England,” reinforced by 
these cultural apostles from Moscow, in articles which have 
appeared in the English press during the last four months, 
brilliantly designed to clear the “reputation” of the U.S.S.R. 
in the minds of all classes of readers. 

This outline of the cultural propaganda carried out in Eng- 
land by the Komintern would be incomplete without a note 
on the admirably produced and printed Zabour Monthly, an 
expensive magazine, which, also, has no supporting adver- 
tisement pages. This journal is edited by an Indian mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of Great Britain, and commits 
such historical indiscretions as references to the “ Indian 
masses, imprisoned, butchered and murdered by the Im- 
perialist Governments of Tories, Liberals, and Labour.” Un- 
fortunately the “masses” to whom these manufactured “‘facts”’ 
are administered, are deficient in history, and to them the 
names of John and Henry Lawrence and many other great 
Anglo-Indian pro-Consuls, who have laboured devotedly for 
the welfare of the peoples of India, are unknown. The 
Labour Monthly further states that the British “ must fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the revolutionary millions of the 
colonies" (June, 1930, p. 412); a pious aspiration which 
indicates the work of the Soviet power in creating civil war 
and revolutionary outbreaks in India, Australia, and South 
Africa. The English organizations, now engaged on the 
Indian sector of the Komintern’s world-war, are the “Meerut 
Prisoners’ Defence League,” the “ Workers’ Welfare League 
of India,” and the so-called ‘‘ League against Imperialism.” 
The badge worn by the political prisoners awaiting trial at 
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Meerut is the official arms of the U.S.S.R., the well-known 
hammer and sickle; and the three Leagues hold meetings all 
over England, addressed by leading members of various or- 
ganizations under the control of the Komintern. Sedition is 
openly advocated, with complete disregard of the horror in- 
evitably attendant on a civil war between the white and col- 
oured residents in India. A like disregard of conditions, 
which no civilized mind can contemplate without shuddering 
recoil, is shown in the efforts of Moscow to create civil war 
between the Negro peoples and the white residents in South 
Africa. The “ League against Imperialism "’ has the same 
Secretariat as the Moscow-created W.I.R., seated in Berlin; 
and operates in Holland, France, Germany, the United States, 
and Latin America,—hardly headquarters of “imperialism’’— 
as well as in England, India, and South Africa. This Anti- 
Imperialist League claims to have gained the support of 
“bourgeois intellectuals who, as men of letters, journalists, 
artists, etc., have a certain influence on public opinion ”’ 
(Anti-]mperialist Review, July, 1928). Here speaks the 
authentic voice of Moscow, with its crude disdain of the 
“humanities.” 

The Komintern is perfectly aware that the most favourable 
field for beginning its world-war, at the moment, is among 
the semi-educated and uneducated masses of the native popu- 
lations of India and South Africa. It is doubtless also well 
aware that any considerable revolutionary outbreak would in- 
volve a despatch of troops which would seriously weaken the 
“home front” of the country from which such troops were 
sent. And Soviet Russia now possesses one of the most effi- 
cient armies, as far as can be known, in Europe, ready to 
strike at any weak point among the “bourgeois” States. It is 
well for Catholics to know the definite efforts now being made 
to create in India and South Africa, in Indo-China, and 
China, a vast chain of Soviet republics, under which all re- 
ligions, but especially the Catholic missions and churches, 
would be ruthlessly stamped out. 

The militarist, cultural, and “Anti-God” propaganda of 
the Soviet agents for world-war, are combined in one of the 
most active of all the organizations working to-day in Eng- 
land, that known by the pleasantly disarming name of 
“Friends of Soviet Russia,” or F.O.S.R. For several years 
this representative of Moscow has directed lectures and meet- 
ings throughout England, addressed by members of the 
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“Delegations” which are annually shown a few selected spots 
in Russia. This year the F.O.S.R. has started an attractive 
illustrated monthly called Russia To-day, which claims sup- 
port on the grounds of the “ wide appeal of revolutionary 
Russia.”” In February last the movement came into the open, 
at a Congress held at Shoreditch Town Hall, by declaring 
itself to be “a powerful international instrument.” The 
readers of ‘‘ Russia To-day ” are bidden to “ send for quanti- 
ties of our leaflet, ‘ Religion, Oil and War,’ an antidote to 
the Christian protest propaganda.” The F.O.S.R. did more 
than exhort. They picketed the Christian Protest meetings, 
50 miles from London, giving out their leaflet to each person 
entering a building. In a recent pamphlet issued by the 
F.O.S.R. containing the Report of the British Workers’ 
Factory Delegation which went to Soviet Russia in November 
last, the ‘‘Workers” declare that “ We shall work with all 
our will and energy to achieve the Proletarian Revolution, 
and to bring our country as speedily as possible into the great 
union of Soviet Socialist Republics” (“ Russia To-day: 
Britain To-morrow,” p. 56). 

‘“* We shall work to achieve the Proletarian Revolution,” 
in other words to plunge England into the most savage and 
terrible of all wars—civil war, for the Soviet instructors in 
the art of revolution are all trained Leninists, and it was 
Lenin who indignantly demanded of a pacifist subordinate— 
“What kind of revolution is that without shooting?” 

Rifle Clubs, Workers’ Sports, the ‘‘ Workers’ Defence 
Corps,” are to prepare the workers in England for street- 
fighting, developing into general bloodshed. It is useful 
to recall that the Proletarian Revolution was established in 
Russia at the cost of at least 1,000,000 civilian lives, apart 
from the losses in systematized fighting. 

It may well be that the present generation, in England, will 
not see the reaping of the whirlwind, but, unless effectively 
counteracted by the practice of international and social jus- 
tice, this evil crop must one day be harvested. There is no 
question of the skilled and tireless activity of the Soviet 
agents who are now endeavouring to induce civil wars 
throughout the world. 

G. M. GODDEN. 


(Rights of reproduction reserved) 











THE HANSA 


O-DAY we are much pre-occupied with the power 

and dangers of Capitalism—we are exercised over 

problems of monopolies and trusts. When we con- 
template the morals of Big Business, some of us sigh for the 
spacious days of the Middle Ages, when Europe was Catholic, 
and when, (as we too readily believe) Christian economics 
ruled, and the master craftsman was free to be artistic, to 
create and sell beautiful hand-made wares. We are tempted 
to be over-credulous about those pre-Reformation centuries, 
and to regard them as a veritable golden age, compared with 
our own sordid times. 

As a matter of fact, during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies probably the most powerful factor in the economic life 
of Northern and Central Europe, was the Hansa. With the 
decay of Feudalism and the lessening influence of the Church, 
two great forces were slowly re-forming Europe, Nationalism 
and the beginnings of modern Capitalism. 

The Hansa was a league of merchants and trading cities, 
formed originally for the protection of individuals, but later 
developing into a great economic machine for the domination 
of Europe. Its aim was to attain monopoly and to exclude 
rivals. For two centuries or so it succeeded in its aim, and in 
its golden age treated with kings and with princes as with 
equals. 

Its name, as its actual historic origins, remains a mystery. 
Perhaps it is derived from a Gothic word meaning a com- 
pany of men, or from an old German word meaning a trade 
tax, both very apt. The word is not found until the niiddle 
of the fourteenth century. For the remote origin of the Han- 
seatic League we must look to the quasi-barbarous state of 
Germany during the tenth—eleventh centuries. Here there 
were no survivals of Roman civilization as in the south, and 
German Feudalism had all the evils-with few of the benefits 
of the system. Germany was overrun by a mob of petty barons, 
in constant conflict with each other. Consequently life and 
property were unsafe and trading almost impossible. Roads 
were few, extremely bad, infested with robbers, and burdened 
with frequent tolls at the boundaries of each baronial estate. 
So, the pedlars were forced to travel in companies, and to hire 
soldiers for their protection. Around the castles of the barons 
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and ecclesiastical magnates, there gradually gathered crafts- 
men and traders, to supply the needs of the lord and his 
retinue. The surplus production of the industrious workmen 
and traders was sold further afield. Hence, began trading 
proper by itinerant merchants, supplying both necessities and 
luxuries, gradually acquiring a degree of wealth. 

So when the Barons wanted money to carry on their wars, 
instead of going to the Jews whose interest charges were ex- 
orbitant (anything from 40 per cent upwards) they began to 
turn to their own protégés at their castle gates. These traders 
were willing to lend free of interest, but in return they de- 
manded certain rights and privileges, such as to hunt and 
fish, to build towns, and to regulate their own affairs. By 
the growth of these charters, Feudalism in time destroyed it- 
self. A burgher class, without pretensions to rank, but with 
the power of the purse, arose by the side of the feudal lord, 
and gradually claimed his power. 

It was along the great waterways of Central Europe that 
leagues of merchants and cities were formed during the 
twelfth century, and by their combination were able to gain 
general charters of privileges and protection from the Em- 
peror. While Frederick Barbarossa was humbling the Lom- 
bard league of cities in Northern Italy, he was granting privi- 
leges and charters to his own German towns. 

But the rise of the capitalist merchant was especially notice- 
able round the Baltic, for the foundation of the greatness of 
the Hansa was the humble necessary herring. Since Western 
Europe was Catholic and Eastern Orthodox, the whole ob- 
served Lent, when no meat could be eaten (and in those 
days no eggs or cheese either!). Inland towns could not 
easily get fresh fish, but herrings swarmed in the Baltic. The 
Danes had invented a process of curing this fish, and so the 
fortunes of the Baltic cities was assured. But the Baltic was, 
and is, a treacherous sea. Pirates and wreckers abounded ; 
thus systematic organization was needed for mutual protec- 
tion. 

Inspired by Visby on the island of Gothland, till its destruc- 
tion by the Danes, and afterwards by Lubeck (the first and 
last of the Hansa towns), the herring monopoly grew and ex- 
tended, having always for aim to exclude all traders except 
members of the privileged organization. So flourished cities 
like Danzig, Riga, Hamburg, etc. But the ships of the Hansa 
did not carry merely herrings. Out of the fish season, the 
ships traded by and large among the towns of the Baltic: 
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later they ventured to Holland and England and up the Rus- 
sian rivers to Novgorod, where early a trading station was 
established. The policy of the Hansa was uniform ; to provide 
goods of every sort and to exact in return a legal monopoly 
against outsiders. 

Countries like Norway and England, owing to their indus- 
trial backwardness, found this institution an advantage, nay, 
a necessity, and accorded them privileges, to the detriment of 
their own commerce. The League was accorded freedom 
from poll tax and customs duty, the right of internal govern- 
ment for its trading stations (or Kontors as they were called) 
and many other powers and privileges. The native traders 
resented this and frequently complained, but not until the 
sixteenth century was industry sufficiently developed to make 
the League unnecessary. It was the old problem of efficiency, 
of size and organization, against the small man. In England 
the traders lacked resources to meet native needs whilst the 
Hansa had the wealth and resources of half Europe at its back. 
It was the Hansa that helped the English to win their battles 
in France, since the legendary ‘‘bows of English yew’’ were 
not really grown in country churchyards but imported (in the 
form of staves) by the thousand from Germany and Poland. 
The Hansa had a monopoly of the timber trade, and many 
a door and window frame came, then as now, from Germany 
or Sweden. Russian goods, also, came hither in its vessels 
—tar, pitch, furs, honey (the only form of sweetening before 
the discovery of sugar), and wax. The consumption of this 
last commodity was mostly due to the Church, which must 
have burned millions of candles yearly, in spite of the cost of 
wax—about £4 a pound in the reign of Edward III. Wax 
candles formed part of the revenue paid by the Mayor and 
Corporation of London to His Majesty’s treasury. 

As we have said, the town of Lubeck eventually took the 
headship of the League, and remained head till the end. The 
League extended its power and soon most of the German cities 
and many outside joined, for membership meant freedom to 
trade and a quasi-monopoly. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries one of the most serious things that could befall a 
merchant or town, was to be unHansaed, expelled from the 
League : for it meant such curtailment of opportunity as would 
soon result in ruin. 

The idea of unity that so dominated the thought of mediz- 
val Europe, affected the growth and formation of the League. 
Since religion and politics tended towards the ideal of ecclesi- 
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astical and civil union, so it was natural for economics to be 
similarly conceived, and for the Hansa to consider itself the 
one supreme trading corporation. Had the Church and Em- 
pire (instead of carrying on an internecine warfare, to their 
mutual ruin as the guiding forces of Europe) settled their 
differences peaceably and continued to rule the thought of 
Europe, possibly the Hansa might have developed into a 
European Zollverein, and made for a stable and progressive 
civilization. 

But like other grandiose ideals, then and since, it was 
vitiated and brought to ruin by excess. Instead of winning 
over the native merchant, the Hansa tried to ruin him, so that 
in the fourteenth century the Norwegians and Danes had lost 
the mastery in their own houses. To such a pitch of power 
had success brought it that the League ruled Denmark, de- 
termined the succession to the kingdom, and treated with the 
sovereign as an equal, or rather as an inferior. The political 
worm turned at last. Visby, till then the greatest of the Hansa 
towns, was attacked and plundered in 1361. Though the 
Hansa won the war in this case, the example was not lost. 

Meanwhile, nature herself took a hand against the mono- 
poly. In 1425, for no apparent reason, the herring ceased to 
spawn in the Baltic, and migrated to the North Sea. This 
was the real Rise of the Dutch Republic. It was this freak 
of the herring, and not the overthrow of Popery and the rise 
of Protestantism, that laid the foundations of the sea empire 
of Holland. Now, the towns on the Dutch coast began to 
flourish and the herring market was supplied from other 
sources than the Hansa. 

One good thing the Hansa did for Europe was to set it a 
good and uniform standard in coinage; a most important ser- 
vice in days when every petty prince issued his own coinage, 
and was sometimes not above clipping and debasing it for 
profit. But the money of the Easterlings, or Hansa mer- 
chants was always of good quality as the term ‘“‘sterling’’ 
shows. Our English “‘shilling’’ is a derivation from the ‘‘skil- 
ling’’ of Visby. Again, the Hansa, unscrupulous as it was in 
getting rid of trade rivalry, was always strict about two things, 
the just price and high quality. The fact that it had a mono- 
poly never seems to have induced them to raise prices un- 
duly : the usurious modern ‘‘corner’’ was unknown, the com- 
plaints of its rivals turned rather on underselling. Again, 
the Hansa was strict about weights. There was a widespread 
custom of clipping or ‘“‘sweating’’ standard weights and to 
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prevent this the Hansa weights were always made of iron, 
with a very thin coating of copper, so that any tampering was 
easily detected. To the unjust dealing which has since de- 
graded commerce, the punishment was expulsion and ruin. 

The Hansa, moreover, was a mighty money-lender. We 
are apt to think that the foundations of modern finance were 
laid down by the Jews. To say nothing of the great Floren- 
tine bankers and of a later date, the Fuggers of Augsberg, it 
was the Hansa that was the great financier of Europe. With 
it kings and princes pawned their regalia. The Hansa 
helped to finance and provision the Crusades, and the Cru- 
sades in turn, by opening up new trade routes, enhanced the 
powers of the League. Edward III., after the failure of the 
House of Bardi in Florence, raised money on his regalia from 
the Hansa. The Church forbade usury to Christians. The 
Hansa did not lend money on interest : but it discovered the 
modern ‘“‘titles’’ that justify morally a compensation for the 
use of money,—no longer mere barren metal. 

We are apt to think of the merchant class as timid and un- 
adventurous, but the men who built up the wealth of Europe 
were not only shrewd and far-sighted, but courageous. We 
can imagine them journeying along the roads, often little 
more than tracks, through the forests that still covered so 
much of Central Europe, and over uncharted and pirate-in- 
fested seas. From Italy they came over the Alps to Innsbruck, 
and the cities of Bavaria. Along the Rhine they travelled and 
across the narrow seas to England. From Lubeck they sailed 
over the treacherous Baltic, unsafeguarded by buoys or light- 
houses, up to the Vistula or Dwina, and down to Novgorod. 
Thence, they followed the waterways of Russia to the Black 
Sea or the Caspian, and so into Persia. It was a hard life, 
but the rewards were great, and the prizes worth suffering 
hardships for—wealth, power, and a life of dignity as a coun- 
cillor or alderman of the League, with chain and fur-lined 
gown and a great and beautiful house stored with the wealth 
and treasures of many nations. 

The Hansa merchants did much to spread the demand for 
luxuries and to satisfy them. Though the times were hard, 
the Middle Ages had a taste for luxurious living, not only in 
the case of kings and princes, but even among the humbler 
citizens. Silks and spices from the East, furs from the frozen 
north, velvets and choice fabrics from Italy, gold and silver 
ornaments, all these were distributed by the Hansa, and the 
merchants became patrons of Art and disseminators of cul- 
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ture. Their houses, town halls, and depéts and warehouses 
that have survived are some of the most beautiful of mediz- 
val architecture, and had lavished upon them the wealth of 
their owners. 

But if life for the travelling merchants was hard and peril- 
ous, it was hard and monotonous for the dwellers in the Kon- 
tors. In each trading centre there were permanent merchants, 
journeymen, and apprentices, who looked after the upkeep of 
the place, who saw to the distribution of the goods brought by 
the travelling merchants by land or sea, and who negotiated 
with the local authorities. These Kontors were self-contained 
units, the members of which were strictly segregated from in- 
tercourse, apart from business, with the inhabitantsof the place. 
At their head was an alderman, or perhaps more than one, ap- 
pointed by the authorities at Lubeck, or elected by the local 
members of the Kontor. Centralization of government was the 
rule. Life was regulated, down to the smallest detail, from 
Lubeck, the head of the League. Official positions in the Hansa 
were eagerly sought after, even by nobles and their sons, but 
entrance was jealously guarded. A man first entered the League 
as an apprentice, and took an oath, which among other things 
bound him to celibacy for 7 to 10 years. He swore to main- 
tain the honour and dignity of the League and never to divulge 
the trade secrets. From the position of apprentice he was pro- 
moted to that of journeyman, or as we should say, roughly, 
that of managing clerk. In Bergen and elsewhere, though not 
in England, where life seems to have been on the whole less 
rough, the ’prentices who aspired to the rank of journeyman 
had to pass through brutal and primitive rites of initiation. 
They were made to climb up chimneys and to remain there, 
whilst a fire of evil-smelling garbage was burned underneath 
them. They were unmercifully beaten, or taken out to sea and 
half drowned, all to test their endurance, since the theory was 
that capacity for physical endurance was a good earnest of 
mental and moral capacity. The apprentices lived in a com- 
mon room, from which they were not allowed out, except to 
the compound or gardens of the Kontor, or to go to the 
church specially used by the Hansa. In many towns the 
Hansa built and maintained beautiful churches of its own, and 
endowed chantries and hospitals. The apprentices worked 
hard and long. In the winter evenings their relaxations were 
to sit round the common fire, drinking oceans of beer and 
singing. Their beds were hard, and placed in the common 
living room, all among the goods, with a trap door above, 
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from which the charlady could make them, since no woman 
was allowed actually within the Kontor. The journeyman 
had a room to himself, but was under much the same restric- 
tions as the apprentices. He could not fraternize with anyone 
outside, and if he married a woman of the place he was ex- 
pelled. This prohibition was enforced for fear of the divulg- 
ing of trade secrets. He was over the apprentices and kept 
the books for the merchants. 

When the Io years were up, if the journeyman were satis- 
factory, he proceeded merchant and was then free to marry and 
to move about freely, if the laws of the country allowed him to 
do so. But the Hansa was a caste, hated and feared by the 
people of the place in which it was. They were not hated as 
foreigners, but for their exclusiveness—and efficiency. 

As the beginnings of the Hansa were gradual and al- 
most imperceptible, so was its end. Its arrogance brought 
it into collision with the rapidly growing and consolidat- 
ing nations. It had allied itself for protection with the 
military Order of the Teutonic Knights. The Order 
had originated in the twelfth century in Bremen, one of 
the most important of the Hanseatic cities. At first it was an 
Order of Hospitallers for the care of the poor and the sick, 
but later developed a sort of missionary character which yet 
made but a poor job of the conversion : for it used force rather 
than persuasion. It soon became a mighty power and its 
alliance with the Hansa was mutually profitable. 

With the defeat of the Order by Poland in the mid-fifteenth 
century, and its fall, the days of the Hansa in the Eastern 
Baltic lands were numbered. The conflicting national claims 
of Poles, Russians, and the German free cities of Danzig, 
Thorn, etc., at this time, have left a legacy for us of the post- 
war years in the problem of East Prussia, Danzig, and the 
Polish Corridor. 

Hansa insolence incurred a terrible fate in Novgorod. 
Moved by the complaints of his subjects, Ivan the Terrible 
wiped them out in characteristic fashion. So was lost the re- 
maining foundations of their Baltic wealth; timber and furs 
and the Russian trade passed into the hands of the English 
Muscovy Company, with the opening up of the White Sea 
route in the reign of Elizabeth. 

In the south and west of Europe things were no better with 
the Hansa. The old policies of exclusion and non-reciprocity 
were now recoiling upon the Hanseats themselves. The routes 
to the East and America were opened, new treasures were 
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pouring into Europe, and the old German trade routes were 
left high and dry. Moreover, the boycott had lost its terrors. 
England, Holland, and Flanders were building up bodies of 
native merchants, and the Hansa towns who, in obedience to 
Lubeck, refused to trade with them, found themselves ruined. 
Only on condition that the Hansa would give equal facilities 
to their own merchants, were the states of Europe now willing 
to allow Hansa merchants to remain with their privileges in 
their own countries. 

The Hansa in its own interest had always maintained neu- 
trality in the wars of Europe, except in those it engineered. 
But now it was involved in the whirl-wind of the Reformation 
and the upheavals that accompanied it. It professed to have 
nothing to do with religious change. In 1526, Sir Thomas 
More was sent to investigate the rumour that it was im- 
porting Lutheran books from Germany. No books were found 
and the merchants proclaimed themselves loudly to be good 
Catholics. But there can be little doubt that it was from these 
Easterlings that the bulk of heretical books (and teachers) 
were imported into England in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

If they were good Catholics in 1526 we find them devoutly 
attending the heretical church services of Edward VI., in 1552, 
and the Mass again in the reign of Mary. Every English 
sovereign up to Henry VIII. had encouraged the Hansa, but 
Elizabeth thought it was about time that English merchants 
had a chance and with the founding of the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers by Sir Thomas Gresham, there was really 
no more need for it. It owed its final downfall to 
its very profession of neutrality. It supplied the Armada 
with provisions, to Elizabeth’s natural annoyance, and when 
the English merchants were not only refused trading privi- 
leges in Germany, but summarily expelled since the Empire 
was allied with Spain, Elizabeth retaliated and expelled the 
Easterlings at fourteen days’ notice. She treated them on the 
whole fairly well. She did not confiscate their goods but 
allowed their affairs to be quietly wound up. Later on, the 
Germans were allowed to return but without any of their 
former privileges. So, once more, they occupied their beauti- 
ful Guildhall till it was burned down in the Great Fire. 

The English Kontors had been a more modest affair than 
those in some other countries. In Bergen, for instance, the 
Kontor practically absorbed the town, and the people were cut 
off by it from their own harbour, and their aldermen reigned 
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like kings. In London the alderman of the Hansa had to be 
a freeman of the City, and to take an oath of loyalty to the 
Mayor and Corporation. Their London Kontor was situated 
in what is now the site of Cannon Street Station, and must 
have been very beautiful, with its tall Gothic residence and 
warehouses, and its gardens inthe rear. It was always known, 
for some reason or other, as the Steel Yard, and remained the 
property of the town of Lubeck down to about 1850. After 
the Great Fire it was rebuilt on a more modest scale. 

In Belgium the Kontors of Bruges and Antwerp were 
ruined by the Spanish-Netherlands Wars, and the last re- 
maining strongholds in Germany received irreparable damage 
from the Thirty Years’ War, which put all Germany back to 
the twelfth century. But the Hansa remained ‘‘magni nomi- 
nis umbra”’ till the Napoleonic wars:and has persisted, in a 
sense, until to-day, in the free cities of the German Reich, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. 

The Government of the League was never democratic. It 
was an autocracy of wealth. The Hansa fell chiefly because 
the great ones of Lubeck refused to move with the times. Its 
one aim was monopoly, to gain every advantage of trade and 
to refuse it to all others. A time came when the Hansa must 
either open its doors or perish, and it perished. 

But it did its work. The English learned to trade, to be 
merchants, from Germany. The Hansa laid the commercial 
foundations of Europe. Its methods were hard and often un- 
scrupulous. From its nature, the League inspired its mem- 
bers with little in the way of idealism. But on the whole it 
made for peace. While the faithful of Europe were busy 
fighting the Paynim (or more often each other), it was going 
steadily forward in its work of commercial development. Its 
aims were selfish, but its ends, unforeseen, were the spread of 
material prosperity, and, indeed, of culture. And, let us re- 
peat to its credit, it never, in the height of its power, cheated 
in weight, value, or quality. It kept the just price. 

Finally, the Hansa affords food for thought for us of to-day. 
Arguments from its history could be drawn by the advocates 
of Big Business, for State Socialism, and for Private Enter- 
prise. 

A. LESLIE SQUIRE. 
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THE MENACE OF THE MICROPHONE 


S has already been pointed out in the August MONTH 

and in the Catholic Times for July 25th, and in not 

a few other places, the Devil has found a new ally in 
the Microphone. It is just as well to stress the details of 
this new alliance somewhat more explicitly. 

In many countries, the United States for example, broad- 
casting is something of a “ dog-fight.” Within very broad 
limits anybody may join in provided he can back his idea 
with the necessary cash. Of course this system invites abuses. 
In return for the expense and trouble, cranks and fanatics 
can get their views over the microphone and freely pollute 
the air with their pernicious doctrines. But on the other 
hand it permits also a considerable amount of air-purifying 
as well. There is a regular “ Catholic Hour” every night, 
a fortnightly review of stage-plays from the Catholic stand- 
point, and both the Jesuits and the Paulists have stations of 
their own, in St. Louis and New York, whence there are other 
essentially Catholic broadcasts at frequent intervals. This 
Catholic activity offers a pleasing contrast to the efforts of 
“the other side,” typified by the gentleman who, I am told, 
regularly broadcasts “ No Popery ”’ from his private station 
in New Jersey. 

But in England we do things differently; and we are in- 
clined to boast about it. We set up a Corporation and grant 
it a monopoly, ostensibly with the idea of preventing abuses 
and of setting up and maintaining a high standard in broad- 
casting. But broadcasting, like so many other activities 
good in themselves, is largely subject to that myopic view- 
point which is the heritage of the Reformation, and like them 
it has become another agency for the spread of materialistic 
propaganda. The cinema, the modern novel, a large section 
of the press—and now the wireless. Lacking the guidance of 
Catholic principles, all these great influences have surrendered 
to the cult of materialism. But for the moment our dealings 
are with broadcasting, possibly destined to become the 
greatest influence of them all, and therefore carrying the 
heaviest responsibility. 

In the autumn of last year a series of talks was broadcast 
by well-known personalities under the general title of “* Points 
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of View.” This series proved so popular, according to the 
B.B.C., that it was extended well into the Spring of 1930. 
Now these “ points of view” were in themselves actually 
nothing more than foints of view, and to do the speakers 
justice some of them emphasized this and disclaimed any 
other implication. But the eminence of the speakers, the 
position they hold in popular esteem, and the fact that they 
had been invited by the B.B.C. to broadcast their views, all 
these factors lent a certain weight to their words and vested 
them in the minds of less discriminating listeners with a 
kind of authority. After all, to the listener who has not 
had the advantage of a sound Catholic education it is only 
natural to think that ‘here must be something in it when 
speaker after speaker propounds the same kind of viewpoint. 
And when that viewpoint is a non-Christian materialistic 
viewpoint, and is urged week after week by eminent speakers 
whose theories and philosophies about life and its meaning 
are presented in a series of statements that seem to fit in one 
with another, then it is only natural for the untrained mind to 
think that there must be something in zat. 

The listener may have a smattering of the old Christian 
philosophy in his spiritual make-up, and he may have an 
idea that these theories are not quite sound; he hopes that 
someone—a Christian minister for example—may have a reply 
to all these plausible suggestions. And so he listens-in to 
Dean Inge with a certain anxious interest. But when he hears 
the Dean of St. Paul’s declare that Ais point of view is that 
the time has come to scrap some of the old dogmas of Chris- 
tianity he feels that his faith in Christianity has received a 
blow. Of course, it is the Dean’s conception of Christianity 
that has received the blow, but the average non-Catholic 
listener is not to know that. To him, all Christianity is the 
same: one religion is as good as another. There used to be 
one exception—Romanism ; but people to-day are beginning 
to realize that there may be something even in ¢hat. 

The Dean is followed by an Archbishop. Now, surely, 
thinks the listener, a blow will be struck for and not against 
the old Christian conception of life: religion will be re- 
instated. But: “On no account allow conduct to be regu- 
lated by religion,” says Dr. Temple of York; “ that would 
be a return to the central blunder of the middle ages.” 

Now the cumulative effect of all this cannot be otherwise 
than to undermine the old concepts of Christianity and reli- 
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gion, which, whatever the Archbishop of York may think, go 
together in the minds of a Christian people. 

From the attack on Christian principles it is but a short 
step to an attack on God Himself. And the way has been 
well prepared. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has told us that there is no immortality of 
the soul. 

Sir James Jeans has told us that the object of life is ma- 
terial well-being, and that we ought to breed accordingly— 
like farmers breeding prize hogs. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has emphasized his concurrence with this 
view—hastening to add that he is not a pagan but a Modernist, 
a follower of Dean Inge and Bishop Barnes. 

An Anglican Dean and an Anglican Archbishop have told 
us to disregard Christian dogmas and the regulation of con- 
duct by religion. So what is there left? 

Whilst in this state of perplexity, with the very founda- 
tions of his whole belief being attacked and shaken by the 
onslaughts of materialistic men of the world, aided and 
abetted by the treachery of those whom he believed to be on 
his side, the listener receives a new and cunning thrust. With 
all the weight of his title and learning and position to lend 
him authority, Professor John Macmurray, Grote Professor 
of the Philosophy of the Mind and Logic at London Univer- 
sity, insinuates the suggestion that the need of the time is a 
new philosophy—a Philosophy of Freedom. 

Just in case some of his listeners may be having their 
thoughts turned towards the old philosophy of the Rock of 
Peter he slips in a special shaft directed at the Catholic 
Church’s doctrine of infallibility. There are some people, 
he says, who are so incapable of thinking for themselves 
that they require an “ infallible authority ” to do their think- 
ing for them. “ But we have outgrown the institutions of our 
civilization; our religion is too small for us; we badly need 
a new philosophy ; the need arises from the inadequacy of the 
old answers; the Church has failed us.” 

What then is this new Philosophy of Freedom? It isa 


philosophy not of freedom but of licence. ‘“ There is no 
such thing as a Moral Law,” declares the professor. ‘ Any 
moral rule which limits freedom is a bad rule.” “ Any mor- 


ality which talks of human behaviour in terms of obedience 
to law is a false morality."" We must be ourselves; we must 
think and feel for ourselves, without the restraint of any 
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moral law. Only thus can we be really free. That is the 
new philosophy which is to succeed where the Church has 
failed. And the professor actually bases his theories on a 
new interpretation of the New Testament. ‘ The morality of 
policy and plan, of will and obedience, is the antithesis of 
the morality preached by Christ.” 

The dominant feature of this new philosophy is the re- 
pudiation of the Moral Law. 

The dominant feature of the doctrines of Bolshevism is 
that same repudiation of the Moral Law. 

At this stage it is not surprising that the professor finds 
some critics. And so he devotes the whole of his last talk to 
an attempted reply. He had been charged with preaching 
Bolshevism ; he had been accused of preaching a doctrine of 
Freedom and Feeling which really meant unrestricted 
licence; he had been accused of preaching a repudiation 
of the moral law which implied a repudiation of Christianity. 
All these critics, declared the professor, were wrong. He had 
meant nothing of the kind. 

If there is one thing which the professor said and repeated 
and emphasized, and therefore presumably did mean, it is 
that his new Philosophy of Freedom does mean the repudia- 
tion of the Moral Law. This he insisted on even in his “ ex- 
planation.” He must stand or fall by that. 

He denies preaching Bolshevism. 

If there is one thing that typifies Bolshevism it is the re- 
pudiation of the moral law. ‘Revolutionary morality 
dethrones all standards,” declares Trotzky. ‘“ The school 
must enter into the struggle with religion by explaining the 
falsehood of its morality,” writes Lounatcharsky in the 
Jzvestia. “‘ Our task is to destroy all kinds of religion, all 
kinds of morality says Zhe ABC of Communism, the 
Soviet’s official publication. “ It is necessary not merely to 
fight against bourgeois morality but to trample it under foot,” 
says Pravda. 

“ There is no such thing as a moral law,” says Bolshevism. 

““ There is no such thing as a moral law,” seems to echo 
Macmurray. 

He denies preaching unrestricted licence: — 

In the Bolshevik Proletcult school “ boys and girls are 
taught that everything is allowed,” writes Mme. Smidovich 
in Pravda. 

“There is no place for obedience in morality,” says the 
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professor, “and the idea of a moral law is nonsensical.” 
“Real people think for themselves, feel for themselves.” 
‘‘ Freedom, which is the basis of morality, is the spontaneous 
expression of self in action.” 

“*. . . Every student, man or girl,” writes Mme. Smidovich 
in Pravda, “ considers it as axiomatic that in affairs of love 
they should impose the least possible restraint upon them- 
selves.” 

“ Down with the moral law!’’ cries the Bolshevik. 

“ Down with the moral law!” again echoes the professor. 

He denies that his repudiation of the moral law is a re- 
pudiation of Christianity :— 

Christ is God. God is the Author of the moral law. You 
cannot repudiate the law without also repudiating the Law- 
Giver. 

Repudiation of the moral law is not only the repudiation of 
Christianity, it is the repudiation of God. 

The devil has found a new ally in the microphone, and the 
B.B.C., with a mental outlook which is the natural resultant 
of four centuries of Protestant thought, is doing a good deal 
to cement the friendship. No doubt both the B.B.C. and 
Professor Macmurray would strenuously disclaim any inten- 
tion of subversive propaganda. The B.B.C. broadcasts quite 
a lot of religion,—mostly of the “milk-and-water” variety— 
and the professor declares that so far from wishing to see 
religion and morality destroyed he wants to see them re- 
stored. One is anxious to give credit for good intentions, 
though we cannot forget that “ the way to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” So we bear with the professor a stage 
further. 

Those who disagree with his philosophy, he says, should 
“read the New Testament—but they should read it without 
religious prejudice.” Evidently, what he wants is for us to 
read the New Testament through his eyes and so place his in- 
terpretation upon it. He has “ wrested the Scriptures ” and 
interpreted them as pointing to this new philosophy. He 
has repudiated authority and enjoyed all the privileges of 
private judgment. He has disdained the Guide and mis-read 
the signs. 

Perhaps after all the professor is not guite a Bolshevik— 


just an ordinary Modernist. 
T. W. C. CURD. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE “JULY REVOLUTION” IN PARIS. 


a a century ago broke out in France that revolution 
(July, 1830) which replaced Charles X. by King Louis 
Philippe on the French throne and caused sanguine Frenchmen to 
hope that a new era had opened for democracy ; the cynical, how- 
ever, wondered whether the fire could be any better as a resting 
place than the frying-pan had proved to be. Some contemporary 
letters will illustrate the attitude adopted in England towards the 
movement in France ; but, as in the case of the revolution of 1789, 
the effect produced in England varied greatly according to the 
views and the temperament of the observer. In Government circles 
there was no little uneasiness in view of the distinctly unsettled 
state of this country at the time. England, in fact, had not yet 
recovered from the disastrous economic effects of the long struggle 
against Napoleon, and the period between 1815 and 1830 had been 
one of constant unrest in agricultural as well as in industrial circles, 
so that the accession of William IV. in this year took place amid 
distinctly disturbed circumstances. Parliamentary reform was the 
cry, and Labour throughout the country was quite ready to cause 
trouble. 

But all this was nothing to the state of affairs across the Channel 
where Charles X. had made himself even more unpopular than 
Louis XVIII. had been. In the previous year he had decided that 
he was going to make no more concessions, and had signalized 
the fact by appointing the autocratic Prince Polignac to be the 
head of his Government. But if there was one thing upon which 
the average Frenchman was determined, it was that there should 
not again be set up an absolute Bourbon monarchy, and Charles 
found himself with few supporters. The Chamber of Deputies, 
indeed, was strongly sympathetic towards the popular movement, 
and Charles was so ill-advised as to issue, on July 26th, an Ordi- 
nance reconstituting the Chamber and suppressing the popular 
press. The very next day there appeared a proclamation signed 
by twenty-eight newspaper proprietors and editors boldly stating 
that ‘‘in the situation in which we are placed, obedience ceases 
to be a duty. We are relieved from obeying. We resist the Govern- 
ment in what concerns ourselves,’’ and they added significantly, 
‘“it is for France to determine how far her resistance should ex- 
tend.’’ The immediate result was that the military broke into the 
various offices and smashed the printing machines, to the great 
indignation of the Parisians. 
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The situation was being closely watched in England, and it is 
interesting to note that when, on this same day, July 27th, the 
first conflict took place, the very first combatant on the democratic 
side was an Englishman named Foulkes, who fired on the soldiers 
from his hotel window, and paid for this act with his life. At once 
fighting broke out in the streets, and the blood shed on this day 
roused the people to frenzy. Barricades were raised, and a heavy 
attack made by the royal forces was repulsed with much loss to 
the soldiers, so that Marshal Marmont, in command of the troops, 
had to withdraw. Thereupon Paris was declared to be in a state 
of siege. On the 28th there were further hand-to-hand fights, in 
which the people held their own, and that night many more barri- 
cades were raised, the citizens working hastily by the light of great 
flares, and encouraging each other for the inevitable struggle in 
the morning. At 3.30 on the morning of the 29th, the tocsin 
sounded and all flocked to arms. Almost at once two of the regi- 
ments ordered to attack them came over to the popular side, and, 
thus encouraged, they fought with enthusiasm. By the afternoon 
the Louvre and the Tuileries were in the hands of the citizens and 
Marmont had withdrawn with a loss of 578 killed and wounded. 
The popular party had lost 390 killed and some 2,500 wounded, 
of whom 306 later died. 

But this day’s fighting completed the revolution, for the king 
fled, and the first act of the Chamber of Deputies, when it met on 
July 31st, was to offer the Government of the realm to Louis 
Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, with the title of Lieutenant-General, 
an offer which he accepted with alacrity. Shortly afterwards he 
assumed the title of ‘‘King of the French.’’ 

We cannot but be surprised at the comparative ease with which 
this coup d’état was accomplished, and the truth would seem to 
be that the king’s soldiers but indifferently supported him. The 
Swiss alone offered a respectable resistance, thereby maintaining 
their high reputation in all such crises. As a matter of fact, it was 
freely whispered in Paris that the Duke of Orleans was more 
closely in touch with what was going on before and during the 
upheaval than appeared on the surface, and much comment was 
caused by his proved association with the adroit Talleyrand, the 
prince of diplomatists and intriguers, immediately before the out- 
break. Be that as it may, Paris was enraptured with its new 
master, who promised the citizens everything their hearts could 
desire. ‘‘France,’’ he said, in concluding a lengthy speech, 
‘which is so dear to me, will be happy and free.’” Meanwhile, 
Charles X. was declared to have abdicated at Rambouillet, and was 
making his way to the sea-coast, en route for the ever-hospitable 
shores of England. 

England, in fact, was considerably disturbed by the course of 
events, for the success of the revolution gave rise in certain circles 
to hopes that a similar movement might be carried out here, and 
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though his ministers did their best to promote William IV.’s 
popularity, he himself did more harm than good by over-playing 
his part and thus losing the respect of many of his subjects by his 
excessive familiarity. So, at any rate, some thought, and in this 
connection Lord Eldon shrewdly remarked: ‘‘I hear the con- 
descensions of the king are beginning to make him unpopular. In 
that station such familiarity must produce the destruction of re- 
spect. If the people don’t continue to think a king somewhat more 
than a man, they will soon find out that he is not an object of that 
high respect which is absolutely necessary to the utility of his 
character.’’ The famous bonhomie of the ‘“‘sailor-king’’ did 
not, in fact, appeal to all. Meanwhile, others were lamenting the 
possibly disastrous consequences to England of the French revolu- 
tion, even apart from the example it might set to agitators in this 
country. Thus, Lord Grenville, a man of great political influence, 
wrote on August 4th: 

‘“‘Certainly this quiet termination (quiet at least for the present) 
is the best thing that could be hoped for in the new French revolu- 
tion. But the loss of a king there, who was, from feelings of 
personal honour, grateful to England, and from religious prin- 
ciple and political interest a sincere lover of peace with us, is a 
great misfortune to this country ; and I fear this new Government 
in France is as decidedly hostile in its dispositions towards us as 
the last was friendly.’’ 

William IV., indeed, was distressed by the whole affair, and nota 
little embarrassed, and, while ready toacknowledge the new Govern- 
ment, he keenly sympathized with the dispossessed Charles and 
looked forward to offering the French royal family a safe asylum 
in this country. The deposed king was, in fact, allowed to embark 
at Cherbourg, the French Government probably being as pleased 
to get him out of the country as was William III. eager to see the 
last of James II. ; but several of his ministers (not being protected 
by the same considerations) were not so fortunate and were com- 
mitted to prison, one of them being Prince Polignac, the head of 
the late Government. But, while King William was anxious to 
show hospitality to the exiled court, not all the English ministers 
looked favourably on the arrival of the refugees. It is of interest, 
however, to Catholics to know that the first home of the exiled 
Charles in England was Lulworth Castle, so famous as a centre 
of Catholic hospitality to foreigners, and a temporary home at 
various times for both monks and nuns in exile. The Castle was 
offered by Cardinal Weld to the deposed monarch, and was grate- 
fully accepted. Charles landed at Poole on August 17th and went 
at once to the Castle where he and his suite were received by the 
Cardinal’s brother. It was, indeed, a formidably large party, for 
in addition to the king, who was travelling as the Duke of Milan, 
there were the Duc de Bordeaux, General Baron de Damas, Baron 
O’ Hagerty (Master of the Horse), the Duchesses of Angouléme, 
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Berri, and Gontaud, to name a few, as well as many Counts and 
Countesses, and a host of servants, so that the accommodation of 
the Castle was taxed to the utmost. As it happened, Charles did 
not remain there long, perhaps because of the restricted space 
available, but removed to Holyrood Palace, and, after a short 
stay there, he went to Austria, where he remained till his death. 

In reality there was little need for British statesmen to fear 
that the residence of Charles X. in England would prove a casus 
belli with France. In less happy times the new king had himself 
benefited by English hospitality, and might well need it again some 
day. In any case he was not likely to go to war for such a reason. 
Moreover, ‘‘monster meetings’’ were held all over England to 
express sympathy with the French people in their efforts, and 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Edinburgh followed the example of 
London in this respect. War was much more likely to ensue be- 
tween France and the ‘‘Allies,’’ through the real power in Paris 
getting into the hands of revolutionaries who would like to con- 
solidate their position by successful aggression abroad, thus follow- 
ing the example of the revolutionaries of 1789. This view was 
expressed at the end of August by Lord Londonderry, who, 
writing to the Duke of Buckingham, went on to say : 

‘*. . . I contemplate the events in France with great dismay, and 
the wisest politician can little foresee what may grow out of the 
unsettled state of affairs in which Europe by these events is 
plunged. ... I tremble for what may ensue. The alterations in 
the Charter are fearful. The new King of the French is curtailed 
of all power. But we cannot fight in 1830 to replace a Bourbon on 
the throne, as England did in 1814. That day is past.’’ 

Although she had received the royal fugitives, England was the 
first of the great states to recognize the new Government, and the 
British Ambassador at Paris, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, went in 
state to the king’s palace. At a great banquet held in Paris the 
English guests were specially honoured and the greatest harmony 
prevailed between the two nations (at least on the surface). All 
was going well with Louis Philippe, he basked in the sunshine 
of popular favour, and there was nothing to remind ‘‘the Citizen 
King’’ of the days when, as ‘‘Mr. Smith,’’ he had been an usher 
in an English school. The whirligig of time had truly wrought 
its changes. 

But France was too much in the public eye for Europe not to be 
affected by its internal affairs and, as had been feared, the revolu- 
tionary spirit soon spread beyond its borders. The first effects 
were seen in Belgium where anti-Dutch riots broke out and separa- 
tion from Holland was insisted upon, while, about the same time, 

many German States experienced similar popular movements. 
Thus, in Brunswick the Duke had to flee for his life after his castle 
had been set on fire, and a rising in Dresden forced the King of 
Saxony to abdicate in favour of his nephew. Meanwhile, Darm- 
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stadt, Hamburg, and Berlin, amongst other cities, also felt the re- 
volutionary wave, and, while popular enthusiasm in England for 
the ‘‘Three Glorious Days’’ was unabated, the Government was 
none the less perturbed. The republican movement in this country 
was, indeed, steadily growing, and the situation called for the 
utmost wisdom and caution on the part of the ministers of the 
Crown. 

The year 1831 opened with England in a state of turmoil, for 
there were agrarian riots in various parts of the country, notably in 
Kent, where machines were systematically smashed, and, in addi- 
tion, the question of Electoral Reform, which was to be settled 
in the following year by the famous Reform Bill, gave rise to 
great agitation. On the continent, Belgium was still without a 
settled form of Government, there was much bloodshed in Poland 
where the Czar was being defied and pitched battles had occurred, 
and, as for Italy, the Austrians had been forced to hurry troops 
into Lombardy and to occupy a number of cities. All these disturb- 
ances can be traced in large measure to the excitement and unrest 
caused by the revolution in France. That country itself however, 
was in little better plight, for the new king was rapidly becoming 
almost as unpopular as Charles X. had been, and had already been 
forced to adopt repressive measures. The people, in fact, were 
kept in a perpetual ferment by the activities of three parties, the 
supporters of constitutional monarchy, the republicans, and the 
Carlists, and a serious disturbance broke out in Paris in June 
which was only quelled with the greatest difficulty. Hitherto 
Louis Philippe had caused considerable surprise in Paris by appear- 
ing everywhere as a private person and by affecting airs of famili- 
arity with all and sundry that was not unlike William IV.’s attitude 
in England, and was equally ineffective though less spontaneous. 
But after these events he deemed it wise to appear in public with 
at once greater state and more security. The French were indeed 
beginning to wonder whether their new master was going to be any 
improvement on Charles of Bourbon. 

In point of fact, Louis plainly showed that he was in no mind 
for concessions, and when opening the Chamber of Deputies on 
July 23rd, he spoke boldly of his intention of punishing all con- 
spirators, whether republican or Carlist. Shortly afterwards a 
Bill was passed for the banishment of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons and the Bonapartes. In the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that there was hatched a plot to assassinate the king at 
a ball at the Tuileries, but luckily this was discovered in time, and 
a considerable number of conspirators were captured and im- 
prisoned. Fortunately for himself, Louis found in Casimir- 
Périer the minister whom his unstable Government needed ; without 
him the revolution of 1830 might well have developed into a further 
edition of 1789, for the extremer elements were little pleased by 
the bourgeois rising that threatened to put an end to their hopes. 
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But Casimir-Périer was firm and quite imperturbable, and refused 
to be intimidated by them into more democratic measures or into 
attempting to revive French military glory by interfering on behalf 
of the Belgians against the Dutch, or by helping the Italian cities 
against the Austrians. His strong hand guided the monarchy 
through difficult times, and it might well be said that Louis Philippe 
owed the preservation of his throne to this able minister. 
Outwardly, there continued to be considerable accord between 
the French and the English Governments, a circumstance largely 
due to their common dislike of the other three great European 
Powers, Prussia, Austria, and Russia; yet this understanding was 
already wearing thin by 1833, as is shown by the following extract 
from a letter written at this time by Lord Londonderry : a letter 
which also throws light on the English foreign policy of the period : 
“In our foreign affairs, from what I learn here (Paris), the very 
intimate alliance professed between France and England, to the 
repudiation of all our former confidential continental alliances, 
is as hollow at bottom as can well be imagined. The two countries 
are more jealous, more envious, and detest each other more than at 
any former period. Palmerston and Talleyrand are afraid, day 
after day, of either having an advantage. Both are suspicious, 
and under the mask of friendship, there is the same deadly de- 
testation. ... England, by her policy, is laughed at by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, who think this triple alliance strong enough 
to hold England and France in derision; and the incontestable 
proof of this is, that while France and England have chosen, 
against all treaties, to intervene and establish a new order of things 
in Belgium, Russia (with the sanction of Austria and Prussia), 
advances on Constantinople, and will wield that Empire hereafter 
as her interests direct. .. . The French have three ships, and we 
have two in those seas; and were we to attempt to pass the Dar- 
danelles, and avert the occupation by the Russians of Constan- 
tinople, Pozzo told me yesterday, he has orders immediately to ask 
for his passport, and Russia would declare war against France.”’ 
It would be beyond the scope of the present note to trace the 
fortunes of the ‘‘Citizen King’’ through the next five troubled 
years, during which his assassination was several times attempted, 
and force had constantly to be employed against rioters. By one 
means and another the new monarchy won through to calmer 
waters, though to the end the Orleanist rule failed to satisfy either 
Frenchmen or foreigners. But one can readily see how the “‘pre- 
carious equipoise’’ called the Balance of Power kept Europe in a 


constant ferment. 
DOM BASIL WHELAN, O.S.B. 
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THE ENGLISH FRANCISCAN MARTYRS UNDER HENRY VIII 
(A Bibliographical Note.) 


T a time when the thoughts of Catholics in England are | 

centred on the Beatification of the English Martyrs, the | 
following note, which gives some details of an Italian book deal- | 
ing with the Franciscan Martyrs under Henry VIII., may not be 
without interest. 

One of the most important sources for the martyrdom of | 
Blessed John Forest and the Ven. Anthony Brorby, Thomas 
Belchiam and Thomas Cort, O.F.M., is the Historia Ecclesias- 
tica de Martyrio Fratrum Ordinis Minorum Divi Francisci de 
Observantia, etc., written by Father Thomas Bourchier, O.F.M., 
an English Friar Minor. The author is said by some to have 
entered the Franciscan Order at Greenwich during Mary’s reign, 
but, according to the LZ istola Dedicatoria prefixed to his 
Historia by Wolfgang Eder in the Ingolstadt edition of 1583, 
he probably became a Franciscan in 1566.1 If this notice be 
true (the edition abounds in misprints, especially in numerals), 
he could not have been received at Greenwich, which was sup- 
pressed in 1559, but probably entered the Order in France. He 
certainly studied at the Sorbonne University, and took his doc- 
torate of Theology there. Some time after January 1, 1582, 
he went to Rome and lived in the convent of Ara Coeli, at the 
same time being appointed a penitentiary of the Lateran Basilica. | 
He died in Rome about the year 1586. 

The first edition of his 7istoria was published at Paris in 1582 
(in 8vo.), and two further editions were published there in 1585 
and 1586 (also in 8vo.). Another edition was issued at Ingol- 
stadt in 1583 (in 12mo.), besides a German translation, pub- 
lished at the same place in 1584 with the title Catalogus . 
der newgekrénten anderhalbhundert streitharn Barfisser Martyrer 
. . . ims Teutsch .. . vertiert durch V. Friccium, Ingolstadt, 
1584 (4to.) (cf. Gillow, Biographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics,1.,p. 277, and also British Museum Printed Catalogue). 
Gillow indicates a Dutch translation published at Ingolstadt in 
1585, but makes no mention of the German translation contained 
in the British Museum Catalogue; it is very probable that he was 
referring to this latter edition. Neither he nor the Catalogue 
make any mention of an Italian translation, a copy of ‘which 
recently came to my notice. 

The author of this translation was Father Daniel Perugino, 
or of Perugia. That Perugino was not his family name is made 
clear in the letter of approbation of the Vicar-General, in which 
he is twice referred to as Father Daniel of Perugia. Sbaralea 

















































* See an article by Fr. Conrad Walmsley, O.F.M., in the Archiv. Franc. Hist. 
Vol. XIX., 1926, p. 173. 
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(Supplementum ad Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, edit. Roma, 
1908. II., p. 224) attributes several works to his pen, namely, 
a life and account of the miracles of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
a Catalogue of the Saints and Blessed of the Franciscan Order, 
and a life and relation of the martyrdom of Father John Gray, a 
Scotch Friar Minor. Of this last we shall have something to say 
later, It is strange that no mention is made of this translation 
of Father T. Bourchier’s work. 

The title page reads as follows: MARTIRIO, | E 
MORTE | D’ALCUNI FRATI | DI SAN FRANCESCO | 
DE’MINORI OSSERVANTI, | CHE PER LA FEDE 
CATHOLICA | furono martirizati in Inghilterra, in Fian- 


dra, | and in Hibernia; | Dall’Anno 1536. sino all’Anno 
1582. | Tradotto di latino in volgare, & in compendio dal 
Padre | Fra Danielle Perugino dell’istesso Ordine | & 


Provincia di Bologna (then follow the arms of Cardinal Giustini- 
ani and afterwards the words) IN BOLOGNA, | Per Bartolo- 
meo Cochi, al Pozzo Rosso. M. DC. VII. | Con licenza 
de’Superiori. The book is in octavo and is paginated [VII.] 
107. The translator himself states that he has abridged the 
original, as appears clearly from the following comparison with 
the Latin text of the Ingolstadt edition of 1583. 

Father Daniel omits the Zfistola Dedicatoria of Wolfgang 
Eder, the Praefatio Auctoris and the Octostichon, everything in 
fact up to the beginning of Part I., fol. rr. In their places 
he inserts a letter to Cardinal Giustiniani, Legate @ /atere in 
Bologna, the approbation of the Vicar-General of the Cismontane 
Family of the Observants, Father Evangelist Gabbiano, and a 
short letter of introduction to the reader. Then follows the 
first important deviation from the original. Father Thomas 
Bourchier had divided his work into four books, viz., I., Pro- 
logue ; II., Franciscan Martyrs under Henry VIII.; III., Francis- 
can Martyrs in the Low Countries under the Prince of Orange; 
IV., Irish Franciscan Martyrs under Elizabeth. Each of these 
books is subdivided. Father Daniel, however, treats the whole 
work as one, and divides it into forty-four chapters, paying 
little attention to the divisions of the original. 

He then omits the whole of Part I. (fol. 1r—9v), and gives 
a more or less literal translation of Part II. (fol. 1ror—45v) on 
pages 1—29. This is the part which interests us most as it deals 
with persecution of the Observant Friars under Henry VIII. and 
the martyrdom of Blessed John Forest and the Ven. Anthony 
Brorby, Thomas Cort, and Thomas Belchiam. It is precisely 
in this section that the translator keeps most faithfully to the 
Latin text. The only noteworthy omissions are the letter of 
Mr. Abel to Blessed John Forest, and the Martyr’s reply 
(Bourchier, fol. 42v—45v). And here his fidelity to the original 
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has led him into error, for he writes of Mr. Abel: “ Zhe life and 
death of this gentleman will be found more fully treated in the 
/storia Anglicana when it shall be printed,’ a passage which is 
found to the letter in Bourchier, fol. 45v. The reference is to 
a book on lay-people who suffered for the Faith, referred to | 
by Bourchier at the end of Part I., fol. 9v. There he tells us 
that he has the book in preparation and that it will appear as 
soon as he shall be fully informed about the subject matter. As 
far as we know this book was unfortunately never published, 
yet Father Daniel, by adhering so closely to his original, seems 
still to have entertained hopes that it would be printed, even 
though its author had been dead twenty years. Reading the 
Italian as it stands, one would think that Father Daniel him- 
self was the author of the promised history. 

Part III. (fol. 46r—136v) which deals with the Martyrs of 
Gorkuvm and other Martyrs in the Low Countries is fairly liter- 
ally translated on pp. 30—77 and 82—107, with the exception of 
the introduction (fol. 46r—49v) which is omitted, and fol. 60v 
—61v which are very much abbreviated. The interesting part 
here is the beautiful story of the martyrdom of Father John 
Gray, and the praises of Scotland and of the Ven. John Duns 
Scotus, O.F.M. (fol. 127r—135r), all of which the translator 
gives in full (pp. 98—105). According to Sbaralea (1.c.) Father 
Daniel published a life and story of the martyrdom of Father 
John Gray as a separate work, translating and expanding a 
Latin version; no date or place of publication are, however, 
indicated. Here he adheres closely to the Latin, so that it 
could hardly be to this part of his translation that Sbaralea 
refers. 

The only portion of Part IV. that is translated in the Italian 
edition is that which deals with the two Irish Franciscan 
Martyrs, Father Patrick Healy and his companion, Father C. 
O’Rourke (fol. 162r—168 and 170r—171Ir); fol. 137—170r 
(part) and 171v—178r, which are a long general introduction 
and conclusion, being omitted. Strange to say, the translator 
does not follow Father T. Bourchier’s order here, but inter- 
polates this account of the Irish Martyrs in the middle of Part 
III., on pp. 77—82. He omits the various poems to be found 
at the end of Bourchier’s work, as also the various approbations. 

It is remarkable that Father Daniel nowhere indicates the 
author or title of the original book. Doubtless the injustice to 
Father T. Bourchier is unintentional: and we may be sure the 
latter, had he been alive, would have rejoiced at the publication 
of this Italian version, in as much as it was a further means 
of diffusing knowledge of, and exciting devotion to, the glorious 
Franciscan Martyrs, for whose cause he had done so much by his 
own publication. 

PAULINUS LAVERY, O.F.M. 
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THE WITNESS OF HERBERT SPENCER AGAINST INDUSTRIALISM. 


ANY years ago, as a callow youth without spiritual anchor- 

age, I came for a season under the spell of Herbert Spencer 
and laboured through most of his writings, of which my memory 
has retained but little. One passage, however, held my attention 
by its frank admissions concerning that industrialism which his 
philosophy seemed elsewhere to welcome as a much higher state 
than the aristocratic militant society with which he contrasted it. 
I shall here give the relevant part of that passage. 


But now considering this evolution as a mechanical pro- 
gress and as a progress in industrial organization, let us go 
on to consider it in relation to the lives of workers. Here its 
effects, in some respects beneficial, are in many respects de- 
trimental. Though in his capacity of consumer the factory- 
hand, in common with the community, profits by the cheapen- 
ing of goods of all kinds, including his own kind, yet in his 
capacity of producer he loses heavily,—perhaps more heavily 
than he gains. 

More and more of his powers, bodily and mental, are 
rendered superfluous. The successive improvements of the 
motor-agency itself show this effect. Originally the steam- 
engine required a boy to open and shut the steam-valves at 
the proper moments.* 


Then followed, our author goes on to say, the introduction of 
automatic valves, of the governor and so forth, with the result 
of lessening employment. Unused faculties, it will be conceded, 
tend to atrophy, and if a person loses in effect more and more of 
his bodily and mental powers, it may fairly be concluded, without 
any hesitating ‘‘perhaps,’’ that he loses a great deal more than 
he gains by the very questionable boon of ‘‘the cheapening of 
goods of all kinds, including his own kind’’; unless man be a 
mere consuming animal—fruges consumere natus. Even on that 
miserable supposition, it were surely better that the fruges should 
come from the soil, unsophisticated by industrial processes. Her- 
bert Spencer assumes, like all his kind, that man, once raised 
above the savage state, necessarily becomes a larger consumer of 
commercial products and that commercialization and civilization 
are one ; which we have good reasons for denying. 


Clearly these self-adjustments, continually decreasing the 
sphere for human agency, make the actions of the workman 
relatively automatic. At the same time the monotonous at- 
tention required, taxing special parts of the nervous system 
and leaving others inactive, entails positive as well as negative 


* ‘* Principles of Sociology,” 1896, Vol. III., ch. 18, p. 514. 
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injury. And while the mental nature becomes to the implied 
extent deformed, the physical nature, too, undergoes degrada- 
tions ; caused by breathing vitiated air at a temperature, now 
in excess, now in defect, and by standing many hours in a 
way that unduly taxes the vascular system. If we compare 
his life with the life of the cottage artizan he has replaced, 
who, a century ago, having a varied muscular action in work- 
ing his loom, with breaks caused by the incidents of the work, 
was able to alternate his indoor activities with his outdoor 
activities in garden or field, we cannot but admit that this 
industrial development has proved extremely detrimental to 
the operative.’ 


Now the operative, in the kind of state Mr. Spencer applauded, 
must needs form a very large part, not to say a large majority, 
of the whole population. And if so large a part has been affected, 
by a change ‘‘extremely detrimental’’ it is not easy to see how the | 
whole has gained, or how the Mancunian order of things is any’ 
improvement upon the chivalrous and agricultural past. Mr. 
Spencer has, I submit, already answered the question, and that in’ 
our, not his own sense, although he shrinks from the conclusions 
we draw, as he avowedly shrank from the thought of that annihila- 
tion which he supposed to follow upon death. On the other hand, 
he paints very candidly the actual changes with which his earlier 
years were contemporary. 


In their social relations, too, there has been an entailed re- 
trogression rather than a progression. The wage-earning 
factory-hand does, indeed, exemplify entirely free labour, in 
so far that, after making contracts at will and able to break 
them after short notice, he is free to engage with whomsoever 
he pleases and where he pleases. But this liberty amounts in 
practice to little more than the ability to exchange one slavery 
for another; since, fit only for his particular occupation, he 
has rarely an opportunity of doing anything more than decide 
in what mill he will pass the greater part of his dreary days. 
The coercion of circumstances often bears more hardly on him 
than the coercion of a master does on one in bondage. 

It seems that in the course of social progress parts, more 
or less large, of each society, are sacrificed for the benefit of 
the society as a whole. In the earlier stages the sacrifice takes 
the form of mortality in the wars perpetually carried on during 
the struggle for existence between tribes and nations; and in 
later stages the sacrifice takes the form of mortality entailed 
by the commercial struggle, and the keen competition en- 
tailed by it. In either case men are used up for the benefit 
of prosperity and so long as they go on multiplying in excess 
of the means of subsistence, there appears no remedy ? 


* “Principles of Sociology,” 1896, Vol. III., ch. 18, p. 515. 
2 Jbid, pp. 515-516. 
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Surely a conclusion to give pause to complacent believers in the 
mechanization of industry and life! 

Cold comfort indeed, like that which the Professor in Mallock’s 
‘‘New Paul and Virginia’’ gave to the sailors in imminent peril 
of shipwreck, which was to this effect, ‘‘yes, you are all very 
miserable, but think how happy your descendants will be five 
hundred years hence.’’ Futurity is a bank upon which the incon- 
sequent make reckless over-drafts to escape present difficulties. 
But Spencer, like Huxley, was too honest for such easy evasions. 
With a gentle shoulder-shrug he says in effect: ‘‘Such is the 
world’s course, and we must make the best of it, consoling our- 
selves with having progressed from cutthroat warfare to cutthroat 
commercialism.’’ The pity is that he did not go on to enquire 
whether these things are really so, whether man’s history has 
really been the mere nightmare he supposes and whether, after all, 
the ‘‘barbarous’’ life of Brittany, Spain and Quebec (to name no 
others) was not in every way a higher and better life than the 
‘*progress’’ his own words discredited. 

H, E. G. ROPE. 








II, TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


A ‘“‘calculated indiscretion’’ on the part of a 

“Sena” ot the minor German minister, speaking on August 
Versailles treaty. roth on occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
plebiscite in East and West Prussia, has raised 

into prominence again the never-very-deeply-submerged question 
of treaty revision. It is natural that, as the war and its reactions 
grow more remote, whatever is unjust and vindictive in the peace 
arrangements should be felt more keenly ; and, as has often been 
pointed out, a special Article, No. 19, in the Peace Covenant was 
actually devised to provide for the reconsideration of enactments 
which were or had become oppressive to any particular nation. 
None of those who signed that Covenant can rightly object to 
Germany, for instance, appealing to the International Court for 
the readjustment of frontiers which cause considerable inconve- 
nience or help to keep alive friction. A repudiation of Article 19 
would itself be an offence against the sanctity of treaties. Ger- 
many has bound herself not to seek what she considers her rights 
by war, but the whole conception of the League Covenant, and the 
subsequent Pacts and Agreements, puts arbitration in the place 
of war: accordingly, nothing could be more unjust or injudicious 
than to seek to deprive a nation of both means of redress. There 
are many unfair determinations, made in the heat of the war-fever, 
which future generations must undo in the spirit of peace. It has 
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never been explained, for instance, why Montenegro, an inde- 
pendent nation before the war and one of the victorious Allies, 
should have been deprived of independence by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


; Germany has one trump-card in her hand, when 
Disarmament the question of treaty-revision is mooted as it 
should not be : . 

One-sided. surely will be in the next League Assembly, and 

that is, her fidelity in observing the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Versailles Pact as contrasted with the manifest 
reluctance of the continental Allies to fulfil their sworn obligations 
in this matter. They then renounced the ideal of security based on 
armed force and prescribed a regime for Germany to be a model 
for the future. The scandal of the swollen and growing arma- 
ments of France and her Polish and Balkan allies, which gives the 
lie to all their protestations of peace, and is clean contrary to the 
lessons of the war, will, unless somehow removed, ultimately dis- 
rupt the League, and deprive the world, France included, of the 
measure of security already achieved. Why then complain if Ger- 
many, encouraged by the evacuation of the Rhineland last June, 
should come to think that the plan of a demilitarized zone stretch- 
ing forty kilometres from the frontier is so excellent a guarantee 
of peace that it might well be established on the French side as 
well. In any case, to ask Germany to remain disarmed in the 
midst of a Europe which is more powerfully armed than before the 
war, is a manifest violation of the spirit of the Peace Treaties, 
whereas to seek rectification of frontiers by peaceful negotiation 
is thoroughly in accord with it. The approaching Assembly should 
not separate without reaching a clear understanding on this point. 


The idea of Mandated Territories was one of 

New cae with the most fruitful and salutary notions evolved 
Iraq. by the Great War, for it recognized that no 
nation had the right to rule over another except 

with the avowed and operative purpose of training that other to 
rule itself. On those general grounds the new Treaty entered into 
in July, and to come into force in five years’ time, between this 
country and one of its Mandates, the country of Iraq, whereby the 
independence of the latter is practically acknowledged, is to be 
welcomed. But there are details, or rather omissions, in the 
Treaty which make it pro tanto undesirable. Under the Mandate, 
religious minorities, always in danger in those fanatical regions, 
were adequately protected by express provisions. No such pro- 
visions appear in the text of the new Treaty, and both Kurds and 
Christians are left exposed to the possibility, not ever very remote, 
of Arab persecution. It is urged that Iraq will not become inde- 
pendent until it is admitted a member of the League of Nations, 
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and that the League is sure to make the protection of religious 
minorities a condition of entry. There is time, at any rate, to dis- 
cuss the question more thoroughly, and to hear the views of those 
most concerned. Although the Mandates Commission has not 
hitherto worked satisfactorily, it provides an admirable institution 
for the ventilation of grievances. 


The Naval (London) Treaty has been signed by 
Naval the King and by the President of the United 
Programmes. States: but for some unexplained reason, the 
consideration of the subject by the Japanese 
Foreign Relations Committee has been delayed until now. 
‘*Reuter’’ says that ratification will be a slow process because 
several of the Committee, including the Chairman, are hostile to 
the Treaty. We had thought and hoped that Japan, which has 
always hitherto shown itself reasonable and conciliatory in matters 
of naval reduction, would have been the first to endorse the London 
Agreement, but apparently there are the usual naval experts in 
that country also,—men who are incapable of taking a world- 
wide view and who advocate national policies at variance with the 
higher good of world-peace. Here as well, under some such pres- 
sure, at a moment when with difficulty France and Italy had been 
brought to declare a temporary truce in ship-building, our own 
naval authorities announce a new and elaborate programme of 
war construction, spread over the next four or five years, of course 
within the Treaty limits, which, nevertheless, if carried out, will 
cost the country some £ 70,000,000. The psychological effect of 
such proposals is deplorable, but the expert does not think of that. 
The Foreign Office seems unable to prevent them, and one suspects 
that it is the fear of throwing numbers out of work that induces 
the Government to proclaim these gigantic projects. It is a dread 
to which Labour has shown itself peculiarly susceptible, but it 
should rather take effect in the provision of alternative employ- 
ment for those whose livelihood is bound up with the growth of 
armaments. In this point both Capital and Labour are at one, to 
the manifest detriment of the cause of peace. 


*‘When all were for the party and none were 


- — for the State’’ might aptly describe the atmos- 
Set phere in which the representatives of the three 


constitutional groups entered the Conference on 
Electoral Reform, which came to a fruitless end towards the close 
of July. As the result of several elections since the three-party 
system was established, it was found that representation in the 
House of Commons was much at variance with the strength of the 
party vote in the country, a result quite contrary to the democratic 
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ideal. The Conference was appointed to suggest a remedy for 
this undemocratic anomaly, but only the Liberals, who incidentally 
have been hardest hit by the present system, were really keen about 
reform. They alone supported the principle of Proportional Re- 
presentation which, whatever its defects in practice, must be ad- 
mitted to be the ideal way of electing members in accordance with 
the existing strength of their respective party amongst the voters. 
But the Conservatives, speaking generally, did not want any 
change, trusting doubtless to the ultimate return of the two-party 
system, and Labour wanted a great many other changes, besides 
a reform in the manner of voting. The Times, bluntly but doubt- 
less accurately, ascribes the failure of the Conference to the unwill- 
ingness of the other two parties to give the Liberals any immediate 
advantage. But the paper proceeds to condemn P.R. as academic 
and inefficient in practice, and excuses the present ‘‘electoral 
crudities’’—whereby, for instance, half the members of the Com- 
mons to-day are elected by a minority vote—as the result of a three- 
party system being combined with single member constituencies. 
This, however, is precisely the maladjustment that calls for recti- 
fication, and, as in all probability the three parties will remain, 
it is a call that must ultimately be heeded. 


There are two ways of regarding the striking 
The and carefully-compiled information about Bol- 

Real Causes of ‘ “ : . . : 
Stciesinns, shevik activities in this country, contained in 
the present issue. One is to consider them as 
the vapourings of empty-headed megalomaniacs drunk with power, 
half-educated, if not half-witted, and wholly untaught by history 
and experience. Another view takes those ideals and projects at 
their face value and finds occasion of serious alarm at their possible 
outcome, here and elsewhere. Both views are in a sense right. In 
a world of well-educated people, the Bolsheviks’ ideals, their 
reading of history, their stupid materialistic philosophy, their 
crude appeal to violence, would excite only scorn and disgust. But 
the world, alas! is not well-educated, is composed, indeed, in the 
main of multitudes who have no power of reasoning and, there- 
fore, are the sport of their emotions, whose ignorance prevents 
them having roots in the past, and who, moreover, being burdened 
perforce with the work of the world, are peculiarly susceptible to 
ideas which promise them a real release from labour and greater 
access to life’s pleasures. We have only to read the Commu- 
nist papers here, which, compared with the Russian, have some 
glimmerings of sense, to see not only what measure of economic 
perversity but of moral aberration as well, passes for Gospel in 
the eyes of their readers. The germs of Bolshevism are dangerous 
precisely because those exposed to them are already in aa un- 
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healthy condition, and cannot easily resist infection. The only 
efficient and permanent remedy is, first of all, the restoration 
of the multitude to the moral health which springs from 
Christian principles, and, secondly or concomitantly, the re- 
moval of the legitimate grievances of the workers—a remedy 
which, if applied a century ago would have nipped the Social- 
istic movement in the very bud. We are far enough yet from 
that sane and just Christian outlook. Even now we find traces 
in the Press of the notion that Providence has created a race 
of workers whose fate it is to scorn delights and live laborious days 
in order that others may have leisure and enjoyment. Suggestions, 
for instance, are constantly made that, in order to regain Britain’s 
commercial supremacy, her working classes should be content with 
lower wages, harder work and longer hours. Those who make 
such suggestions do not add that they themselves are prepared to 
set the example of sacrifice, and so it is they, rather than the 
Communistic arguments, that account for the menace of Bol- 
shevism in our midst. If we perpetuate the ‘‘Two Nations’’ tradi- 
tion in these enlightened days, we need not be surprised to find 
the larger and less-fortunate nation ripe for suggestions of revolt. 
Certainly, as our article shows, they do not lack instigation. 


Into the tangle of economic theory we have no 


aie of desire to enter. The correspondence columns of 
Capitalism. the Press show how even experts differ as to 


the causes and consequences of various eco- 
nomic forces, how rare is a comprehensive view, how frequently 
confident dialecticians have to be reminded of some fact they have 
overlooked or some flaw in their reasoning. It would be a useful 
exercise for the student of logic to tabulate and contrast, in a 
large book of cuttings, the errors of detail and of inference to be 
culled from writers to the papers, on a subject which is strictly 
one of experience and observation,—the principles of commercial 
exchange. The non-expert at any rate sees one palpable fact : the 
existence here of over two million indigent people with their de- 
pendants, people who need wages to live by and need work to earn 
wages, who can find neither work nor wages, and consequently 
are being supported by the rest of the community. It is a curious 
and topsy-turvy reversal to feudal serfdom, when a certain measure 
of the serf’s labour was legally due to the overlord. Now, those 
who live by wage or salary or investment must set aside, for the 
sustenance of the compulsorily idle, a fixed, or rather, a grow- 
ing, amount of their income. Yet in the brawn and brain of the 

* Here are the ifsissima verba of one such oracle, writing to The Times (Aug. 8) 
from a continental luxury-resort, ‘‘ To re-establish our trading supremacy what is 


needed is longer hours, harder work, and superiority of product ; there are no other 
remedies for unemployment.”’ 
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workless there is an indefinitely vast amount of potential wealth. 
What is the flaw in the Capitalist system, which has governed 
industry for a couple of centuries, that it creates, and cannot re- 
solve, this paradox? The vast army of the unemployed are in 
need of countless things which, in greater abundance or better 
quality, would make their lives more tolerable—houses, furniture, 
utensils, clothing, food. Their own hands could produce those 
things, directly or indirectly. There seems no means of starting 
the machinery by setting those hands to work. Now that the 
Labour Government has failed, more lamentably and completely 
than any other, although presumably equipped beyond the rest 
with sympathy and understanding, it would seem that the Capi- 
talist system is incapable of producing that just distribution of 
wealth on which the country’s welfare depends. Yet there is 
nothing ethically wrong in Capitalism—the use of wealth so as 
to produce more wealth or the hiring of labour at a just wage to 
perform profitable work. It may be that the wrong has been done 
in the past, when labour was mercilessly exploited and when not 
only God but humanity were banished from industrial dealings, 
and we are suffering for the sins of our forefathers. Certainly the 
evil tradition which made labour a commodity and ignored the 
human worth of the worker still hampers the work of reform. 





If our present troubles are due to the develop- 
ae ment of industry without sufficient regard for 
Servile State. Cthical considerations, especially for the human 

value of the wage-earner, it would follow that 

recognition of the rights of the latter is the first step towards re- 
form. Some will tell us that never have those rights been more 
fully recognized than at the present moment. All parties have 
combined to establish and extend what are known as the ‘‘social 
services,’’ which embrace not only the preserving of law and order, 
the lighting and cleansing of our towns, and so forth, but also 
elementary education, medical benefits, insurance against mishaps 
of every sort. Compared with the state of things a century ago, 
the provision made for the needy by state and municipality is 
wonderful both in extent and efficiency. We cannot deny that the 
standard of living has been much improved, and that the worker 
to-day has access to means of self-development, wholly unknown 
to his ancestors. If there are slums,, if there is sweated labour, 
if there are insecurity and unemployment—-these things are viewed 
as remediable evils, and the brains of politicians and the resources 
of the State are constantly employed in seeking remedies for them. 
All this is true: but the malady is more deeply seated. No social 
reformer faces the fact that the existence of a class whose sole 
means of subsistence is manual labour is both unethical and 
uneconomic. The property-less man is grievously handicapped, 
not only socially and economically, but morally as well. Few 
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efforts are made to abolish the proletariate by investing it with 
property in some form or another, whether of land or homes or 
business-shares. Long ago Pope Leo prescribed ‘‘small owner- 
ship’’ as the best means of rescuing the worker from wage slavery. 
That advice is generally ignored. Still less is there any general 
sense that the unregulated pursuit of profits is responsible for 
much of our maldistribution of wealth. A brewery proprietor com- 
placently announced the other day that his firm could declare a 
dividend of 35 per cent, wholly unconscious that in a safe business 
such profit is usurious, a sheer defrauding of the consumer. Until 
the principle of the Just Price, both for money and other com- 
modities, is re-established in industry, the present confusion will 
continue. Taxation of the well-to-do in order to provide further 
‘‘social services’? and thus degrade the indigent still more, is a 
clumsy and inefficient expedient. 


Judging by what they have hitherto done, it is 
The ‘om the only remedy of which the present Labour 
I sae Government can conceive. One would think that 
those who have themselves been ‘‘workers’’ and 
who are still in intimate contact with those who labour with their 
hands, would have a better conception of what was due to these 
latter as human beings than is expressed in a system which gives 
them equivalently the status of mendicants in the community. A 
State system which has to provide them with what they should, 
normally, provide for themselves—education, medical service, sub- 
sistence in old age—may be tolerable as a transitory arrangement, 
pending their restitution to a proper status, but our present leaders 
make it an ideal, and try to extend and elaborate it still further. 
The resulting expenditure is colossal, and only a very rich country 
could have stood it for so long. The price we are paying to keep 
the two million unemployed alive is two million pounds a week, 
less their insurance contribution of about £250,000. It is univer- 
sally agreed that the effects of this subsistence money is morally 
deteriorating. A generation is growing up which has never really 
learnt to work, and which is consequently work-shy. The Capitalist 
system has evolved a huge parasitic growth which, unless cured, 
will ultimately prevent its functioning altogether. It should surely 
not be beyond human ingenuity to administer the means of subsis- 
tence through various employers, so that it should be genuinely 
earned. Such a plan of subsidizing industry is no doubt liable to 
abuse, but is it more so than the dole? 


It is a singular fact that, with our teeming popu- 


=" lation in constant need of the primary means 
pe of subsistence—food, clothing, and shelter—thus 


providing an enormous and unfailing home-mar- 
ket, British agriculture, the nearest source of supply of that need, 
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should labour under a seemingly permanent depression. Every 
Government has an ‘‘agricultural policy’’: every Government 
leaves this, the basic industry of all, as depressed as it found it. 
There has been a steady decrease for many years in cultivated land 
and in land workers. Now the Labour Government is trying its 
hand, and on August 1st its Minister of Agriculture produced a 
Bill which recognizes fully the anomaly stated above—twenty mil- 
lion pounds, for instance, are spent annually on imported eggs— 
and proposes various salutary remedies, amongst which we are 
glad to see the multiplication of small-holdings, and the compul- 
sory organization of producers for marketing purposes. The press 
is full at the moment of complaints from growers of fruit, especially 
of black currants, of the impossibility of getting economic prices 
for their products, because of competition from Holland, France 
and even Italy. If, with costs of transport and risk of damage 
thrown in, foreign fruit can profitably undersell that grown in our 
midst, some defect of production and marketing seems to be in- 
dicated. If, when agriculturists are thoroughly organized so as 
to co-operate in supplying the demand at their doors, foreign pro- 
ducts are still found cheaper, then there would seem to be a case 
for the establishing boards to regulate import. We should not 
allow our standard of living to be lowered by what may probably 
be sweated labour abroad. Special attention, according to the 
Government scheme, will be paid to increasing the number of 
small-holdings in Scotland—which will be good news for our 
friends of the Catholic Land Association. 


If the present Church of England is not the 


A legitimate descendant of the Catholic Church in 
Suggestion of =F ngiand before the Reformation, it ly b 
Continuity. ngland before the Reformation, it can only be 


a human institution of comparatively recent 
date. Such a conception is abhorrent to many of the earnest Chris- 
tians who are its members and who believe that Christ founded a 
Church to last for ever, albeit latterly, contrary to His mind, it 
has lapsed into a divided state. And so, despite the historical 
evidences of difference, despite the actual and fundamental doc- 
trinal changes, despite the essential connection of the Establish- 
ment with the State, despite the Anglo-Protestant tenet that 
Christ’s Church became radically corrupt, and that of the Anglo- 
Modernists, that He did not found a Church at all, official Angli- 
canism claims to be one in spirit and character with pre-Eliza- 
bethan Catholicism, and reckons as its own the saints and great 
men of that Church. It cannot help itself; it could only abandon 
that pretension at the cost of admitting that it had no real right 
to its present position and status. And so its prelates, leaping over 
the gulf created by Elizabeth’s lay-episcopate, holding office and 
jurisdiction from the Crown, reckon their succession from the 
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Catholic founders of the Sees they occupy. This same desperate 
bid for a recognition of continuity has been latterly repeated, when 
in conjunction with the French civil authorities certain English 
folk, presumably Anglicans, arranged for the setting up of a tablet 
in the ruins of the Abbey of Bec, connected with St. Anselm and 
other Catholic Churchmen of pre-Reformation days. The memorial 
bears an inscription (reproduced in The Times, August 7th) which, 
as far as it goes, is perfectly correct historically, and commemor- 
ates the close union between Bec-Hellouin and the Sees of Canter- 
bury and Rochester, and the great services done to England by 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Theobald, and other sons of Bec. But the 
implication which ‘‘des Anglais’’ who provided the tablet wish to 
convey to the ordinary French folk who may read it, is that Canter- 
bury and Rochester are still Sees of the Catholic Church which 
the Norman prelates of the eleventh and twelfth centuries loved and 
served. That, of course, is demonstrably false, and it would 
have been more honest not to imply that it was true. 


After five weeks deliberation at Lambeth, wisely 

ee. . PORN conducted in private, the Bishops of the Angli- 
Report. can Church have issued a record of their pro- 
ceedings consisting of an Encyclical Letter, the 

Reports of the various Committees and the seventy-five Resolu- 
tions, which are the fruit of these Reports. Only some general 
aspects of this bulky document can claim notice here. The first is 
insisted on in a Times leader of August 15th, and is characteristi- 
cally intended to mitigate whatever doctrinal force these decisions 
might be thought to have. The Bishops, to be sure, open their 
Encyclical by boldly claiming to be ‘‘bearers of the sacred com- 
mission of the Ministry given by our Lord through His Apostles 
to the Church.’’ Not so, equivalently says The Times. For the 
Conference to teach with authority, as the Apostles certainly did, 
would have been to assume ‘‘a réle foreign to its nature and fatal 
to its usefulness. It does not exist to promulgate infallible de- 
cisions or to issue binding orders’’—as, again, the Apostles cer- 
tainly did. ‘‘Its function is to provide the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion with counsel rather than with command. Accordingly 
those who have expected the Conference, by an authoritative pro- 
nouncement, to terminate the doctrinal and moral controversies 
which hamper the Church must inevitably be disappointed by 
resolutions designed merely to advise.’’ This illustrates the 
familiar device of setting up a man of straw only to demolish him. 
When, in the whole course of its three centuries of history, did 
the Anglican Church ever teach with authority, and who are they 
who have expected it to do so now? In spite of their bold claim, 
the Bishops dare not override the fundamental principle of their 
communion—the right of the individual to form his religion by the 
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principle of private judgment. These venerable men know better 
than to try to dictate to their flocks, however characteristic of 
Apostolic teaching that process was. 


The recognition that they can do no more than 


A Betrayal recommend and that they dare not define, has 
of Christian : . - ‘ : 
Morality. at times infected the Bishops’ language with 


vague generalities and hazy qualifications which 
greatly weaken its force. But there are one or two clear pronounce- 
ments which even as counsels will surely disappoint many of their 
flock. Their reaffirmation of the supreme and unshaken authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, ignores the havoc wrought to belief in the 
Bible by Dr. Gore’s modernistic Commentary. However, there is 
something much worse than that. They say, in the modernist 
jargon which cloaks so many denials of the faith, ‘‘that the condi- 
tions of modern life call for a fresh statement from the Christian 
Church on the subject of sex,’’ and then go on to show that, by 
a ‘‘fresh statement,’’ they mean a statement contrary to the moral 
law as taught by the Catholic Church. By 193 votes to 67 these 
Christian Bishops have, in effect, denied the essential immorality 
of artificial contraception. The exhortations to virtuous living with 
which they surround this fatal betrayal of Christian morals will 
do nothing to counteract its evil effect. In 1857 the Anglican 
Episcopate, by a majority in the House of Lords, approved of the 
dissolubility of Christian marriage. That concession to the world, 
the flesh and the devil, may well turn out to be less harmful than 
their present ‘‘fresh’’ and most lamentable restatement of marriage 
morality, which stamps their ethical code as mere expediency and 
deals a fatal blow to their credit, such as it is, as Christian Prelates. 
As to their counsel to the abettors of the United Indian Church 
scheme to go into schism, as a new experiment in Christianity, it 
gets them out of a difficulty at the expense of causing further 
disunion. 


It was to be expected after the betrayal of 

The “Modern Christian morality by the Anglican Bishops that 
Churchman.” those enfants terribles of Anglicanism, the 
‘*Modern Churchmen,’’ would be even more 

“‘modern’’ than usual in their annual conference at Oxford. They 
have now the sanction of their fathers in God for their teaching 
that the pure and high morality of the Gospel may be altered to suit 
the changing desires of the fallen world. Why stop at contracep- 
tion? ‘‘An important question,’’ said Dean Inge at the Conference, 
“*. . . is whether the condemnation of suicide by traditional Chris- 
tian ethics is not too sweeping.’’ And he went on to advocate 
condemned criminals being allowed to kill themselves in their own 
way—an old plea of his—and ‘‘he would not censure’’ anyone who 
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in the grip of an agonizing and fatal disease put an end to his own 
life. ‘‘The Bishops have been talking,’’ said another speaker, 
‘‘but the leadership has passed from them.’’ Poor Bishops! 
When did they ever pose as leaders and teachers? Have they not 
always consistently disclaimed that Apostolic function? It is just 
as well. Dr. Barnes of Birmingham at a Confirmation Address, 
of all occasions! (quoted in a Birmingham Church Magazine of 
last April), made his Christology very plain, before the Conference 
opened. ‘‘Read the Gospels [he urged the Candidates] because 
there we get a picture of Jesus—the life God Himself would have 
lived on earth, had He come in human form.’’ The italicized words 
can have only one suggestion, viz. that He did not come in human 
form. The Bishop proclaims himself equivalently an Arian. But 
these ebullitions of the Anglican amoralists show how evil the 
effects of the Episcopal counsels may be, and what a desperate 
responsibility they have taken in tampering with the sanctity of 
the moral law. 


THE EDITOR. 


Note. Several correspondents have called our attention to 
a supposed misconception in our last issue where (it is said), 
in an article entitled ‘‘Clear Ethics and Loose Language,’’ 
Dr. Letitia Fairfield, a well-known lady physician, is spoken of 
as if of the male sex, and her valuable book, ‘‘Catholics and the 
Public Medical Services,’’ adversely criticized. A more careful 
reading of the article will surely show that it is not the authoress 
but the writer of the Introduction to her work, whose phrase- 
ology, in places, is taken to task. 

On the other hand the Editor must plead guilty to confusing 
(p. 131 of the August issue) the two Bishops Ryle. It was not 
the elder Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, that later became Dean of 
Westminster, but his son, Herbert. 








NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Associations, Catholic and otherwise [N. Noguer in Razdén y Fe, Aug. 
15, 1930, p. 193]- 

Canonization and Heroic Virtue [L. von Hertling in Zeitschrijt fir 
Aszese und Mystik, July 1930, p. 257]. 

Liturgy and Literature [G. Neyron in Revue Apologétiqgue, Aug. 1930, 
p. 148]. 

Sacraments, the Sevenfold Classification of the [E. Dhanis in Revue 
@’Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1930, p. 574]- 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Bible in Ireland, the [E. J. Quigley in /rishk Ecclesiastical Record, 
Aug. 1930, p. 144]. 

Deluge and Science, the [P. Caldirola in Za Scuola Cattolica, July 
1930, p. 3]. 

Hinduism and Christianity [Za Civilta Cattolica, Aug. 2, 1930, p. 213]. 

Immaculate Conception, Gerard of Abbeville on the [P. Glorieux in 
Recherches de Théologie, July 1930, p. 261]. 

Sinanthropus Pekinensis, the skull discovered at Chou Kou Tien [P. 
Teilhard de Chardin in Revue des Questions Scientifigues, July 1930, 
p. 5]. 
Theosophy, Why I parted company with [G. Chevrier in Etudes, Aug. 5, 
1930, p. 257]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Augustine, St., What we may learn from [E. Bominghaus in S/immen 
der Zeit, Aug. 1930, p.321: The Theology of, Miquel d’Esplugues in 
Estudis Franciscans, July 1930, p. 290]. 

Bellarmine, St. Robert, Canonization of [E. Raitz von Frentz in Séim- 
men der Zeit, Aug. 1930, p- 332: Ascetical Writings of, by the same, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Assese und Mystik, July 1930, p. 215]. 

Children and the Movies [P. H. Furfey in 7e Ecclesiastical Review, 
Aug. 1930, p. 151]. 

Dancing, secular, in relation to Culture and Education [F. Muckermann 
in Der Gral, Aug. 1930, p. 961]. 

England and the British Empire, the economic crisis in [F. Cracco 
in Revue des Questions Scientifiqgues, July 1930, p. 45]. 

Jews in Palestine, The [J. Bousirven in Ziudes, Aug. 5, 1930, p. 325]. 

Mabillon on the authorship of the Imitation of Christ [J. B. Monnoyeur 
in Revue Mabillon, July 1930, p. 69]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—DOCTORAL THESES FROM WASHINGTON ' 


HE outstanding merit of the Washington Patristic Studies 

is the facilitating, for all manner of readers, of the study of 
our Church Fathers. Another advantage is the abundance of 
material they are accumulating for workers in other spheres. 
For instance, from the volumes already issued it would be an easy 
task, if placed in competent hands, to compile Grammars, both 
of Late Greek and Late Latin. Dr. Deferrari’s workers have 
already given us many valuable treatises on SS. Augustine and 
Ambrose. The latest to hand is an important contribution to the 
study of St. Ambrose’s syntax, throwing light on a problem that 
has always interested Grammarians, to wit, the variations fronr 
classical standards in the use of Oratio Odliqua taken in its 
widest sense, and embracing, not only reported statement but 
also reported questions, commands and wishes. The student 
will here discover how the seemingly unclassical novelties, the 
guia, quod and guoniam clauses came into regular use. The 
si-clauses of Indirect Question are likewise traced to their origin 
whether in earlier popular idiom or in the paralleléti-clause. It 
is interesting to find that the dico guod of modern theological 
rostra, barbarous though so many regard it, can be shown to 
derive from honourable parentage. Sister Marie Antoinette 
Martin, D.Ph., may be justly congratulated on the well tabulated 
results of a very complete and very laborious study. 

Readers of De Civitate Dei cannot have failed to observe how 
supreme was St. Augustine’s mastery of mythology. He seems 
to be acquainted with even the minutiz of the Greek Olympus 
and Roman Pantheon. And his reading was vast, including so 
many authors that have not come down to us, e.g., Varro, Ennius 
Cato and many others. He was also familiar with Euhemerus’ 
work whether in the original or in a Latin translation. Accord- 
ingly Sister Mary Daniel Madden, D.Ph., has placed all students 
under her debt by collecting the great Western Doctor’s copious 
allusions to Pagan deities, their worship, the superstitions, cus- 
toms, games, and festivals bound up with the cult of idols. 
Footnotes provide the texts from which the substance of her ex- 
position is drawn. The compilation of a third study is written 
in excellent modern French prose, and has for subject a sixteenth 

t(1) Zhe Use of Indirect Discourse in the Works of St. Ambrose. By Sister 
M. A. Martin, D.Ph. (2) Pagan Divinities and their Worship as depicted in the 
Works of St. Augustine Exclusive of the ‘* City of God.” By Sister M. D. Madden, 


D.Ph. (3) A Study of the Poetry and Vocabulary of Leys Papon, a Forezian 16th 
Century Poet. In French, by Sceur M. J. Keeler, O.S.B., D.Ph. 
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century French poet of the early renaissance type, a disciple 
of Ronsard, and no doubt one of the class belittled by Boileau. 
Loys Papon was a virtuoso of the Pleiad school; he takes rank 
among the minor poets. His poetry is remarkable chiefly for 
excessive mythological allusions and exaggerated imagery. It 
is now studied only as throwing light on the development of 
French language. Sceur Marie Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., D.Ph., 
furnishes minutely documented sketches of the life of this poet, 
of his versification, grammar and vocabulary, and even a de- 
tailed study of his orthography. Papon, .be it remembered, 
flourished long before ““Maleherbes came,” and after him Boileau 
and the reaction of the classic 17th century, the golden age of 
French literature. J.D. 


2—CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND QUIETISM'! 


HIS work has a double interest. First, it puts in our hands 

a hitherto unpublished document of great importance bearing 
upon the Quietist controversy in France. In the second place, it 
exhibits an elaborate attempt on the part of the Quietist school 
to trace back their peculiar principles and precepts to the earliest 
centuries of Christian literature. It was a bold, and at first sight 
not unhopeful, experiment to reinterpret the well-known teachings 
of the great Alexandrian theologians in a sense conformable to the 
doctrines of Mme. Guyon. The suggestion was that the typical 
Quietist theories—such as, for instance, the entire suppression of 
personal activity, the rejection of hope and fear, the complete sub- 
stitution of one permanent state of unitive mystical contemplation 
for the multiplied acts and efforts of Christian asceticism, the in- 
difference of the perfect soul to every kind of self-interest, includ- 
ing personal salvation—that all these novelties and paradoxes had 
really existed in the Church as a kind of esoteric tradition, only 
awaiting a sympathetic reader to bring them to light. For this 
purpose, the author of this treatise instituted a close study of the 
Alexandrian Gnosis, as described by Clement, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the true ‘‘Gnosticus’’ in this sense was just such 
an one as Mme. Guyon herself. He candidly admits, however, 
that no one before him had ever discovered such a meaning in the 
teachings of the Alexandrian master. 

The historical interest of this little treatise is great. It was re- 
futed, point by point, by Bossuet in three pamphlets written in 
the last decade of the seventeenth century. These refutations, 
however, do not disclose the authorship of the work attacked, and 
it is by an ingenious piece of critical detective work that Pére 


* Le Gnostique de Saint Clément d'Alexandrie, opuscule inédit de Fénelon, publié 
avec une introduction par le Pére Dudon, S.J. Pp. 300. Paris: Beauchesne. 
Price, 50 fr. 
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Dudon has convincingly shown that Fénelon himself was the 
writer of the treatise. For this purely literary problem, we refer 
our readers to Pére Dudon’s Introduction. 

Certainly the ‘‘Gnosticus’’ as portrayed in the Stromata and 
other works of Clement, is a sufficiently remarkable personage. 
He has all manner of gifts and graces, apparently as permanent 
possessions. He is perfect in the knowledge of revealed mysteries 
—a knowledge beyond faith—and in the interpretation of the 
Gospels. He can read the future. Even though not a priest, he 
has an apostolic power of preaching. He lives indeed in an ‘‘apos- 
tolic’’ state, and is the truest surviving heir of apostolic grace. 
He has absolute mastery of his passions, and so has transcended 
the place of the cardinal virtues: all his virtues are theological. 
He is confirmed in righteousness. He enjoys the perpetual presence 
of God, whom he worships perfectly by praise, adoration and 
absolute fidelity. Fear and hope are cast out. All this, moreover, 
is no rare or exceptional gift, but the normal development of 
Christian life. It is the divinization or apotheosis of the Christian. 
The perfect Christian, moreover, has a kind of infused contempla- 
tion, impressed upon his intellect by the Word. 

All this, Fénelon seems to say, might have been written of, or 
by, Mme. Guyon. It agrees perfectly with the whole tenor of her 
doctrine. Given the enthusiasm of a partisan, it is easy to see 
how he was led into such an interpretation. 

There is no question, however, but that he was quite mistaken 
in his reading of Clement : and Bossuet is substantially right when 
he maintains that the Clementine Gnosis is primarily a practical 
knowledge, not a contemplative intuition of divine things: that 
the ‘‘Gnosticus’’ is merely a Christian who has succeeded in turn- 
ing his knowledge to account in the formation of virtuous habits, 
and that there is no foundation in all this teaching for the doctrine 
of passivity and its consequences as adopted by Fénelon from 
Mme. Guyon. 

Probably, however, as Pére Lebreton maintains, both these illus- 
trious writers erred through an uncritical deference to the authority 
of Clement himself. He was, as is now realized, an exceedingly 
eclectic writer, and it is really not possible to use him ‘‘objectively’’ 
as a text on either side of this controversy. 


3—SEMITIC INFLUENCES IN THE GOSPELS' 


ONSIDERABLE advance has been made of late years in the 
linguistic study of the Gospels, both upon the Greek and up- 
on the Semitic side ; in the former case chiefly by a systematic com- 


* L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ : traduction et commentaire du texte 
originale, compte tenu du substrat sémitique. Par le P. Paul Joiion, S.J. Paris: 
Beauchesne. Pp. xxiv. 620. Price, 45.00 fr. 
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parison with the language of the papyri, and in the latter in the 
main by an attempt to recover the underlying Aramaic of most of 
Our Lord’s own words. We say ‘‘most,’’ for we may presume 
that Our Lord, like most of the Jews (cf. Acts xxii. 2, etc.), would 
speak Greek with such gentiles as Pilate, but Aramaic with the 
common people. We have, therefore, two semitic languages to 
deal with, or (if one prefer) two kindred dialects, for Aramaic is 
perhaps hardly different enough from Hebrew to be reckoned a 
distinct language. The Hebrew of the Old Testament must some- 
times be taken into direct account, when the New Testament 
writers are evidently making direct use of it. For most of them the 
Old Testament is represented by the Greek Septuagint, which is 
usually the immediate source of their quotations, and has much 
influence upon their vocabulary and style; St. Luke, especially, 
is sometimes deliberately using Hebraisms modelled on the Septua- 
gint, especially in the first two chapters of his Gospel. Aramaic, 
on the other hand, according to the earliest tradition, accepted 
by the Biblical Commission, was the original language of the first 
Gospel, so that for a full understanding of it the commentator 
must continually be asking himself what is the Aramaic text pre- 
supposed by the extant Greek translation? Our Lord’s discourses, 
likewise, were mostly in Aramaic, and some of those of the other 
apostles, summarized in the Acts. 

It will be seen, therefore, what an ample scope is offered for a 
study such as Pére Joiion’s, of the substrat sémitique of the four 
Gospels. It has long been called for, but the present volume is, 
if we mistake not, a pioneer work, most valuable and stimulating, 
though for that very reason more open to criticism than those 
which are based upon a long experience of previous attempts in the 
same line. Pére Joiion prints a rather ‘‘tendencious’’ translation 
of the four Gospels, calculated to bring out the shade of meaning 
to which the ‘‘semitic substratum inclines him,’’ and his notes 
press the various points home. These will need to be taken into 
careful account by future students; again and again he throws 
some welcome light upon the meaning of a verse, but he is impres- 
sive, as will easily be understood, rather in the treatment of details 
than in handling the larger issues, which hardly call for his atten- 
tion. Naturally he is inclined to lay too much stress on his own 
particular standpoint, and we are not prepared to accept all his 
conclusions; but it must be enough here to call attention to the 
nature and importance of his work. Of his qualifications as a 
Semitic scholar there is no need to speak among the initiate ; his 
Hebrew grammar, for instance, has been crowned by the Institut 
de France. 
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4—M. MARITAIN: PHILOSOPHER '! 


DMIRERS of M. Jacques Maritain'’s work—and he has 

many admirers in this country—will be glad to have his 
/ntroduction Générale a la Philosophie in an English dress. We 
have not compared the translation with the original, but Mr. 
Watkins’ name is guarantee for accuracy, and his version is 
written in a flowing and clear style which must represent fairly 
the spirit of the French. 

As an introduction to philosophy, the work may possibly dis- 
appoint some readers. It is not, we venture to think, quite 
elementary enough. It is over-compressed, and it attempts to 
cover too much ground. We are told in the publisher's note that 
the present work is the first instalment of an enterprise which 
is to include seven volumes in all, dealing with all the branches 
of speculative philosophy. The general Introduction was the 
first volume to be completed; hence it was thought well to 
publish it immediately. Probably it should not be first in the 
pedagogical order: introductory volumes seldom are. Anyhow, 
M. Maritain’s treatise is likely to prove somewhat stiff reading 
to those who really need, in the strictest sense, an introduction to 
Philosophy. 

Something of this result must undoubtedly be set down to the 
formalism and what we can only call the literary baldness of 
the exposition throughout. Therein is a curious poverty of illustra- 
tion. The Scholastic text-books are notoriously rather defective 
in this regard, but there seems no reason why a modern writer 
should not endeavour to improve upon their example. No doubt, 
M. Maritain himself feels no need for illustrations more vivid 
and concrete than those supplied by St. Thomas, but it is pretty 
certain that a majority of modern readers both desire and re- 
quire more. 

Coming to the substance of the work, we can safely promise 
M. Maritain’s readers a stimulating experience. Sometimes stimu- 
lation may pass into provocation, for they will find in this author 
an extremely firm and dogmatic master. We say frankly, for 
our own part, that we cannot go more than about halfway with 
many of his statements. He is, to our mind, too exclusively 
Aristotelian throughout. Plato and Augustine are, in his account, 
eclipsed by Aristotle and Aquinas in a way which is historically 
unfounded. Thus: “ Aristotle is as truly the philosopher far 
excellence as St. Thomas is the theologian.’’ Seriously, what is 
the value of these superlatives? Every mind has its limitations 
—not excepting Aristotle and St. Thomas. The limitations of 


' An Introduction to Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by E. I. 
Watkins. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 272. Price, 8s. 6d. 
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Plato or Plotinus are different from those of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, but to some readers they may not seem graver, and there 
may be qualities that (again, for some readers) abundantly com- 
pensate. It was a good saying of Coventry Patmore that supreme 
excellence is a plateau, not a peak. There is a great harmony 
among the masters of Catholic thought and of the systems of 
ancient philosophy upon which it has been built. We starve 
our culture by exclusive recognition of one line of development. 
Such exclusiveness is not in the spirit of Aristotle himself, 
much less of St. Thomas. 

We regret, again, the exaggeration in the following words of 
M. Maritain’s Preface (p. 8): “ Finally, I would say that, if the 
philosophy of Aristotle, as revived and enriched by St. Thomas 
and his school, may rightly be called the Christian philosophy, 
both because the Church is never weary of putting it forward 
as the only true philosophy, and because it harmonizes perfectly 
with the truths of faith, nevertheless it is not proposed here for 
the reader’s acceptance because it is Christian, but because it is 
demonstrably true.” It should be stated quite clearly, for the 
benefit of non-Catholic as well as Catholic readers that the 
Church has mever pronounced any philosophic system whatever 
to be the only true one, that there have always been rival systems 
freely held by Catholic philosophers—the Augustinian and the 
Scotist, for example—and that if M. Maritain holds that the 
particular tenets of the Thomist school are proved to demon- 
stration, he is speaking for himself and his school, and not for 
the Catholic Church. 


5—SCHOLIA ON VERGIL'! 


HIS large octavo volume of 509 pages is wholly devoted to 

prolegomena to a forthcoming edition of two very ancient 
but little known commentators on Vergil, Junius Philargirius and 
Titus Gallus. Our author informs us that of so many early 
Vergilian exegetes: Servius, Donatus, Gaudentius, Gallus, and 
Philargirius, only the two first have been adequately edited. 
Hagen’s efforts he declares unsatisfactory. Vergilian scholia 
have seemingly come down to us in sylloge form, that is, in 
collections. The Philargirian collection passed through the hands 
of Adamnan (eighth century), having reached Ireland, the Pro- 
fessor opines, by way of Bobbio. From Ireland it was brought 
to France in the Carolovingian period and thence disseminated 
over Europe. The task set himself by Professor Funaioli is to 


* Ancient Vergilian Exegesis being the Commentary of Junius Philargirius and 
Titus Gallus. By Professor Cino Funaioli, of the Catholic University of Milan. 
Milan : Secieta Editrice ‘‘ Vita et Pensiero.” Pp. 509. Price, 35.001. 1930. 
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disentangle from the farrago of Vergilian exegesis the various 
component parts and assign them to their respective authors. 
The original texts of Philargirius and Gallus, like the present 
volume, will appear under the auspices of the Sacred Heart 
University at Milan. 

J.D. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL. 


LTHOUGH the Church wisely refrains from putting the library of the 

Sacred Scriptures into the hands of the young and unlearned, who are 
as yet unfitted to understand much of it, she tries to bring home to them 
by means suited to their intelligence the contents of those inspired 
books. Hence her graduated Bible-histories and other devices for 
familiarizing the young with the details of God's Revelation. Amongst 
these, the large volume called L’Ancien et le Nouveau Testament dis- 
posés sous forme de récits suivis et illustrés de nombreuses gravures 
Lethielleux: 25.00 fr.), should occupy a conspicuous place, for the half- 
page illustrations, 233 in number, are often very striking, and are 
skilfully used to emphasize the meaning of the text. 

Mr. Alex. Pallis has now concluded his study of the New Testament 
writings with Notes on St. John and the Apocalypse and Notes on St. 
Luke and the Acts (Oxford University Press: 3s. each), having, as he 
tells us, abandoned his original idea of commenting also upon some 
other epistles of St. Paul besides Romans. Modern Greek, we take it, 
is his native language, and indeed he has translated the Gospels into it, 
and the Iliad as well, besides some other works and extracts. From 
this point of view he makes some useful contributions to our understand- 
ing of the text, as in his note on “arising” in Luke i. 39 and “names” 
in Acts i. 15. Students will do well to have an eye upon such illustra- 
tions from Modern Greek, which is generally recognized to-day as having 
a greater value for New Testament exegesis than was suspected, being 
the goal towards which the Greek of the time was already beginning te 
move. 

Unfortunately the value of Mr. Pallis’ contributions in this kind is 
outweighed by the utter recklessness he displays in his treatment of the 
text, which he is prepared to alter almost, one is tempted to say, just to 
please his fancy. A particularly bad example of this occurs in the pre- 
face to his Lucan volume, where he “touches upon a grave error in 
I Cor. vii. 37,"" and because he finds it “incredible” that “there existed 
fathers who possessed power to enforce single life upon their daughters,’ 
he changes “ his virgin” to “ his virginity,” supposing the while that “a 
good part of the seventh chapter has been organically recast” in order 
to suit the reading he rejects! 
of the attitude of fathers without for a moment supposing that they 
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were to impose their will upon daughters who should be unwilling, and 
to rewrite the chapter in this way is simply futile. 

This arbitrary handling of the text becomes all the more so by reason 
of what can only be called the spiritual obtuseness of the author, as 
when on John i. 13 he remarks that “the statement that believers were 
not born in a carnal way is false, nor do I find such a peculiar theory 
advanced anywhere else in the Gospels.” Accordingly Christ Himself 
is made the subject of the sentence. One can only gasp, and wonder 
whether such a comment on the verse has ever been “ advanced any- 
where else’ in the history of man! Evidently Our Lord’s allusion is te 
the new birth of John iii. 3—10, and Mr. Pallis is playing the part of 
Nicodemus with a vengeance. It is this new birth which is not of 
flesh and blood. 

The proportion of really valuable comment is all too small. 


APOLOGETIC, 


The name of Mr. John L. Stoddard is well-known to educated Catho- 
lics as that of the translator of several important books, such as Prat’s 
“St. Paul” and Felder’s “ Christ and the Critics,” and as the subject of 
an inspiring apologia, ‘‘ Rebuilding a Lost Faith.” Now in his eightieth 
year, he is moved to record his experience of the faith he has recovered, 
in a very readable volume called Twelve Years in the Catholic Church 
(B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d.). In half a score of chapters he discusses those 
aspects of the Church which are most opposed to the prevalent 
Modernism—her belief in Christ’s true Divinity, in Miracles, in the Bible, 
in the Ecclesia Docens, in religious education—and certain details of 
her history, which mark her off from every other Christian body. Inci- 
dentally much light is thrown upon the parlous state of Christianity out- 
side her Fold. There can be no doubt that Mr. Stoddard’s faith has 
been well and solidly rebuilt. 

We are glad to note the appearance of a new and revised edition of 
Archbishop Sheehan’s Apologetics (Gill and Son: ts. 6d. n.), which was 
first published in 1918. There are many additions and improvements 
in this new issue which put it, as a manual for schools, in the first rank. 
It is to be hoped that the second part, Catholic Doctrine, similarly 
revised will speedily follow, so that schools may be properly equipped 
for the two years’ course. 

The author of Der Geist des Ganzen (Herder, Freiburg: 4.20m.), died 
23 years ago. His ideas, jotted down roughly, were arranged and pub- 
lished by his friend and pupil Benedikt Momme Nissen, now a Domini- 
can Friar. The book represents the synthetic spirit of the Church, the 
Catholon, “ der Geist des Ganzen.” Laugbehn found his way into the 
Church through an outlook and attitude towards life which he expresses 
in such considerations as: “depth of character, not superficiality, per- 
fects man”; “we want one principle not disconnected thoughts"; “a 
humble and upright mind is nearer ‘the true spirit of all things’ than 
the proud learning of a savant,” etc. He describes how the Church up- 
holds these truths: in Christ’s perfect manhood, in Our Lady’s im- 
maculate purity, in the saints’ heroic virtues,—all manifestations of God, 
our Lord and our Father. The powerful aphoristic language of the book 
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leaves a deep impression on the reader; it is not a theoretical discus- 
sion, but the living experience of a sensitive artist and of an independent 
thinker. Laugbehn had all that a world divorced from God could offer; 
what he missed in them, and found on his conversion, was God, “ the 
true spirit of all things.” 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The Children of Mary of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Paris, 1855, 
produced a collection of instructions and sayings of P. de Ravignan, 
who took a special interest in them. These have been reprinted in a 
new edition, under the title Entretiens Spirituels du R. P. de Ravignan 
(Téqui: 11 fr.). The first part of the volume contains a retreat, written 
from notes taken during and after the instructions; the second is a 
collection of quotations from his letters and other writings, illustrating 
the great orator’s mind, on the Last Things, Christian Morals, Suffering 
and Consolation, Prayer, and the Spiritual Life. 

A useful commentary on the Exercises of St. Ignatius is contained in 
Les Grandes Directives de la Retraite Fermée (“ Editions Spes"’: 15.00 
fr.). The volume contains most of the papers, and the discussions on 
them, which formed the chief part of the “ Semaine des Exercices"’ held 
at Versailles in April, 1929. It is a book of 357 pages; the papers dis- 
cuss such points as the Retreat according to the Exercises (Father 
Cavallera), the Examen of Conscience (Father Compaing), the Appeal 
of the Divine King (Father Maniso-Vinard), the Two Standards and 
Three Classes (Father de Bagneaux), etc. The authors, whose names 
alone give the collection much value, are concerned mainly with the spirit 
underlying the Exercises, not with the erudition. 

It is not long since we had occasion to commend the French original 
of A Retreat under the Guidance of St. John of the Cross, drawn from 
the writings of the Saint by Mother Mary of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Carmelite (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d.). We cannot do better than repeat what 
we said before; besides being excellently divided into days and medita- 
tions for purposes of retreat, the matter of the book gives a good idea, 
by means of carefully selected quotations, of the mind and spirit of St. 
John himself. 

A Life of Our Lord written by St. Augustine would indeed be a volume 
to be cherished. In L’Evangile Commentée par Saint Augustin (Lethiel- 
leux, Paris: 27.00 fr.), the Rev. Father Thona-Barthet, of the Augustinians 
of Malta, has made a not unsuccessful attempt to supply such a Life 
In nine separate parts, or books, each sub-divided under many head- 
ings, he has arranged passages selected and translated directly from 
the Saint's various writings, in such a way that we are carried from the 
Incarnation to the Resurrection, all the time reading nothing but St. 
Augustine’s own words. A summary precedes each part or book. Of 
course no translation can reproduce the beauty and force of St. Augus- 
tine’s own Latin; many a passage, especially when taken out of its con- 
text, loses its appeal in another language. Still, allowing for this, the 
volume before us is full of power, and provides much material both for 
meditation and for the preacher. 

The second volume of The Saviour as St. Matthew saw Him (Herder: 
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gs.), adapted from the work of Fr. Cladder,S.J., and Fr. Hagenay,S.]J., con- 
tains 33 meditations, carrying on the study of St. Matthew from c. iv. 17 
to c. ix. 35. In the first part, iv. 17—Vviii. 1, the authors dwell on Our 
Lord as the Preacher of the Kingdom; in the second, viii. 1—ix. 35, they 
consider Him in His manifestation of power, in the series of miracles 
which St. Matthew has gathered together after He has given the Sermon 
on the Mount. In these meditations the same method is followed as 
before. The circumstance of each meditation is described, followed by a 
petition; by way of points a careful summary is given of the teaching 
concerning a text, followed by an application of the same to the reader 
himself. Each of these may be taken apart; the student of St. Matthew 
will find a running commentary on the Gospel in the first part, the reader 
who wishes to confine himself to devotion will find ample material in the 
second. Each meditation is given its own special title, so that the 
preacher also may find in this volume material ready to his hand. 

The neat edition of the works of Abbot Blosius, edited by Dom R. 
Hudleston, of Downside, and published at 3s.6d. by Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, has been completed by the issue of the seventh 
volume, containing A Brief Rule and Daily Exercise and The Oratory 
of the Faithful Soul. The translation of the first part was made by 
Father Bertram Wilberforce in 1902, and the second, about eighty years 
ago, by the Rev. R. A. Coffin, afterwards Bishop of Southwark, and 
renders effectively the exuberant devotion of the holy Abbot. 


HISTORICAL, 


More than a year has passed since, by the solemn ratification of the 
Lateran Treaty and Concordat on June 7, 1929, the Roman Question was 
definitely and finally settled. The recognition that the Head of the 
Church has no superior on earth in the temporal order but is wholly in- 
dependent, is a result that intimately concerns the entire Catholic world, 
for it helps to free the supreme government of the Church from the 
encroachments of the civil State. The satisfactory regulation of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Italy by the Concordat is the main concern of Italians, 
but a source of joy, also, to their brethren in the faith everywhere. It 
is well, therefore, to have in handy form a record of this momentous 
event in its full historical setting, such as is provided by M. Henri 
Cochaux’s Le Pape et I’Italie: les Accords de Latran (Beauchesne: 
12.00 fr.). The contest between Peter and Czsar has not been thereby 
suspended, even in a country so Catholic as Italy, whose new experi- 
ment in government is not in every regard in accord with Christian 
teaching. But, seen in the perspective provided by M. Cochaux’s 
masterly study, the fortunes of the Church in Italy are relatively pros- 
perous: already there has been a clash, duly recorded by M. Cochaux, 
between Church and State on the subject of educational theory, but, 
practically, the Church’s right to her share in education is recognized. 

The more records are multiplied of the Elizabethan persecution, the 
more substantial becomes the evidence of the novelty and falseness of 
the Elizabethan Church, which the blindness or malice of some Anglicans 
maintains to be the same as the old Catholic Church in this land. 
Therefore the publication of Under the Penal Laws (B.O. and W.: 3s. ¢ 
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a selection of extracts from “ The Rambler,” written by Richard Simp- 
son to supplement or expand Challoner, is very opportune. Nothing 
but the rankest prejudice could deny that the four martyrs here com- 
memorated were put to death for what had been the Faith of England 
before Elizabeth's day. 

Pére Pierre Delattre, S.J., has written in Les Luttes Presentes du 
Catholicisme en Europe Centrale (“ Editions Spes”: 10.00 fr.) a careful 
study of the fortunes of the Church in post-war Central Europe. He 
agrees that the Peace Treaties, punitive rather than pacific, and too much 
influenced by war antagonisms, do not make for a durable settlement. He 
even compares the treatment of Hungary to the old-time dismemberment 
of Poland, so little just does it seem to be. But his main concern is 
the condition of the Church in the Balkans. He dreads for the sake of 
Catholics in Germany the renewed predominance, even in the democratic 
Reich, of Lutheran Prussia. In once Catholic Austria, i.e., in Vienna 
and district, he finds Bolshevik Jews in power, nearly one to every four 
of the Christian population. Amongst the mixed races of Czecho-Slovakia 
the poisonous ideal of the lay-school has made its way, modelled on that 
of France. In Rumania, the State discriminates in favour of established 
Orthodoxy. Everywhere, even in Catholic Hungary, the Church has to 
fight for elementary rights. But Catholicism is so vigorous there, that 
Pére Delattre thinks that its influence will support the cause of the Faith 
in the rest of mid-Europe. 

In the third series of his invaluable commentary, L’Organisation Inter- 
nationale du Monde Contemporain et la Papauté Souveraine (‘‘ Editions 
Spes ": 20.00 fr.), Pére Yves de la Briére deals with the years, 1927, 
1928, and 1929. His method is to give a clear resumé of whatever poli- 
tical happenings bear upon his theme and then to discuss them from the 
point of view of Christian social theory. The first seven chapters of the 
present work are devoted to the history and settlement of the “ Roman 
Question.” Then are recorded the various Concordats, with Lithuania, 
Portugal, Rumania, that have recently been concluded. Chapter xii. con- 
tains an acute analysis of the three main “imperialisms” that survive 
in the world: the British, the American, and the Russian; we who are 
closer to the British can testify that it only survives, in the odious sense, 
in the smoke-rooms of the Service Clubs. The rest of this admirable 
book deals with the slow and halting steps whereby the world advances, 
through the League of Nations, towards the common sense of peace and 
away from the folly of war. 

The historian of the Albigenses, M. Jean Guiraud, has written what 
he calls an odjective account of The Medieval Inquisition (B.O. and W.: 
6s.), drawing on new documents and avoiding as much as possible any 
“apologetic” aim in his statement of facts. His description of the anti- 
social character of the heretical practices against which the tribunal was 
originally directed explains, if it does not excuse, the repression of mis- 
belief by force. No judgment of the institution can possibly be fair or 
adequate unless it is made by a mind sufficiently medizvalized, and M. 
Guiraud’s careful study, well translated by Father Ernest Messenger, 
gives one ample opportunity to get into the vitals of the question, as 
“seen by a contemporary.” 

The common impression over here, that French Catholics would not 
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have been so frequently despoiled of their citizen-rights by successive 
Republican Governments, if they had shown more powers of combined 
action and resistance, is true of Catholics everywhere. For as we belong 
to the Church Militant, there should be no intermission in the fight for 
God’s Kingdom. But modern France is atoning for past remissness: 
to what extent and with what success may be learned from M. Georges 
Viance’s La Fédération Nationale Catholique (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.) 
which gives the origin and history of General de Castelnau’s great 
organization of Catholics, now numbering nearly three million men and 
gathered together in diocesan groups, in a little more than five years. 
So vast a number of earnest Catholics must surely win before long 
adequate representation in Parliament. 

As Father Stebbing well says, to attempt in a single volume of 300 
pages to give an idea of The Position and Prospects of the Catholic 
Church in English-speaking Lands (Sands: 5s.) is a very large order. 
Still, if anyone is competent for the task it is Father Stebbing, and we 
do not wonder that he has been asked to undertake it. He has seen the 
Church in many parts of the English-speaking world; his other books 
prove him to be of a most orderly mind, able to mass facts together and 
to draw definite and satisfying conclusions. The present volume at least 
does this for Catholic readers; it tells us where we are, what has been 
so far done, and what we have at our disposal for the future. Father 
Stebbing does not mince matters; where he thinks we are failing he tells 
us plainly, and we thank him for it. No Catholic in England can be 
happy with the realization that our annual leakage at least equals, if it 
does not exceed, the number of our converts. 

A most useful summary of the condition of the Church in the twentieth 
century is contained in the Histoire de l’Eglise Contemporaine (1900— 
1925), by P. Premoli, Barnabite (Marietti, Turin: 30.00 fr.). In a 
volume of 544 pages it would have been impossible to treat so large a 
subject with any depth of investigation; instead the author has preferred 
to give a bird's-eye view, first of the state of the Church in 1900, then 
of events during the reigns of the four Popes of this century; lastly, he 
has gone round the four continents and has given an account of each 
country in turn. We have tested the volume in such countries as have 
come within our own experience, and have been struck by the author's 
accuracy of judgment. Thus, when he deals with India, he has an in- 
dependent opinion of the Gandhi movement which may not be found in 
our daily papers, but which may be no less true and important on that 
account. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In Les Derniéres Années de Bossuet: Journal de Ledien: nouvelle 
édition, revue par Ch. Urbain et E. Levesque (Desclée: 2 vols., 30 fr.), 
we find a minute account of the closing years of Bossuet’s life, in the 
form of a private diary kept by his faithful secretary Ledien. The pre- 
sent edition has been carefully revised, and may be regarded as definitive. 
We find in these pages much interesting information relative not only 
to the personal life of the great Bishop, but to the ardent controversies 
in which to the last he was engaged or interested: for example, the 
question of the Case of Conscience and the affair of the Chinese rites. 
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The work is well-documented and annotated, and there is a copious 
index. 

“I do not promise to make you happy in this world, but in the next.” 
These were the words of Our Lady to her favoured child, Bernadette; 
and the Rev. P. Xavier Marchet has taken them for the text of his new 
study, La merveilleuse Vie de Bernadette, la Voyante de Lourdes (Téqui: 
14.00 fr.). The story of the apparitions has been often told, and is known 
to most of us; in retelling it, the author dwells especially on Bernadette 
herself, and the rough treatment she not unfrequently received from some 
of her examiners. Through it all, the praise and the blame, the little 
child was unaltered; she was content to do her work, to fulfil her mission 
as “the ambassadress of Our Lady Immaculate.” But the author has 
more to say about Bernadette’s life in religion; in her, as in almost all 
Religious saints, we have the evidence of misunderstanding and humilia- 
tion, and even abuse, witnessing to and developing the child's sanctity. 
The whole study is a fresh revelation of a model of humility, simplicity, 
and truth, which we would not willingly miss, even though the reading 
of the story is not without its agony. No one, we think, can read this 
book and not be more devoted to Bernadette for her own sake. 

An excellent summary of the life, character, and work of a great 
saint is contained in St. Vincent de Paul, by Paul Renaudin, translated by 
Cecil Kerr (Sands: 2s. 6d.). In the early chapters we are told the story 
of Vincent before he was a saint, or had any thought of being one; 
then we watch him in the making, which making chiefly consisted in, and 
went along with, his overwhelming love for the poor and suffering, and 
his labour for the greater perfection of priests. We are told the story of 
the foundation of his Orders, the Lazarists and the Sisters of Charity; 
we are given at the end a beautiful portrait of the saint himself. The 
volume is profusely illustrated, with pictures interesting in themselves, 
though for the most part they do not seem to have much bearing on the 
text. 

Two lectures, Jefferson and O’Connell, by Claude G. Bowers (Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass: $1), may well be read for inspiration 
at the present time. They tell the story of two champions of religion 
and liberty to whom both America and England owe more than they 
owe, perhaps, to any other men in the last two centuries. 

A few months ago we had occasion to notice the panegyric of Pére 
Hugon, O.P., by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange. We have now before us a 
study of a noble and winning character in Le Pére Hugon, Dominicain, 
by his brother, Abbé Henri Hugon (Téqui, Paris: 6fr.). Pére Hugon was 
well known to, and much loved by, both his brethren in Rome and those 
who moved about the Vatican; he was deeply esteemed by the present 
Holy Father and, had he lived, there is little doubt that he would have 
been made a Cardinal. In this volume we are permitted to see the 
scholar and professor chiefly through his letters; in them it is easily dis- 
cerned that not learning alone, but a deep sanctity besides, was the 
secret of his fascination. 

Luis de Léon (1528—1591) is perhaps best known to us as a daring 
theologian who had to suffer much in consequence at the hands of the 
Spanish Inquisition. But that prolific and interesting writer, Abbé A. 
Lugan, in Le Grand Poéte-moine du Siécle d’Or Espagnol, Luis de Léon 
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(Société d’Editions “Les Belles Lettres": 15 fr.), has given to French 
readers another aspect of one whose works still stand among the classics 
of his country. The volume consists for the most part of lectures de- 
livered in France and America. Many of Léon’s poems are accompanied 
by a French translation. 

Books about St. Paul are multiplying, and it is probable that the Abbé 
Tricot’s St. Paul: the Apostle of the Gentiles (Sands: 3s. 6d.n.) would 
not have been written, had it not to form part of the great series now 
being translated into English as “ The Catholic Library of Religious 
Knowledge.” However, it gives a clear and orderly account of the great 
Apostle’s life and work, based, of course, on the Acts and Epistles and 
expanded according to Christian tradition. 

One is never weary of the life-story of St. Augustine, as he himself 
tells it, with all its human stains and imperfections and the later revealed 
evidences of the omnipotence of God’s grace. The sketch called Augus- 
tine of Hippo: the First Modern Man (Herder: 7s.n.), by Katherine F. 
Mullany, puts in proper perspective and in due harmony with its times, 
the romantic career of the famous western. Doctor, who ranks almost 
with the Apostle Paul in his influence over the Church. In the best sense 
of the word this account of the Saint is popular; it gives in vivid cameo- 
like apfercues all that ordinary folk, as distinct from the students, need 
to know. 

The Life of Blessed Don Bosco, by the Rev. A. Anderson, S.C. (The 
Don Bosco Industrial School, Shillong: 4s. and §s.), is the first to appear 
since the Beatification of June last year. It is well that when so many 
“secular” States are trying to provide for the children of the destitute with 
but little success, the work of the great Salesian Society, founded by 
Blessed Bosco should be put before their eyes, as this full and inter- 
esting biography puts it, for Christian charity alone can repair the havoc 
wrought in the community by lack of Christian justice. 

A pleasing introduction to hagiology is contained in A Hundred Saints, 
by a Religious of the Holy Child Jesus (Sands and Co.). The author has 
gone through the calendar, and has chosen from each month the saints 
who have seemed to her most suited to her purpose. Each life ‘is 
summed up in a few pages, from two to six or seven, special emphasis 
being laid on incidents which most express the human sympathy of the 
saint considered. The story in each case is simply told; the author 
makes no attempt to do more than bring together the evidence from 
ordinary sources. 


LITERARY. 


The late Prof. Phillimore, than whom we have had no finer scholar in 
recent times, never tired of emphasizing the loss that befell the literature 
of England through the English Reformation. The same is often felt by 
our literary historians, though they prefer to lament in silence. Not 
only was the English Renaissance, represented by Colet, and Fisher, 
and More, and Erasmus, cut short; not only was the best English writ- 
ing driven out of the country, seen in the works of men like Bristowe, 
and Stapleton, and Allen; the literary tradition in England was also sud- 
denly brought to an end, that tradition which came from, and went back 
to, and grew along with, the literary tradition of Christendom. Shakes- 
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peare was the aftermath of the old regime; what is best in him belongs 
to that order, not to the school that was growing up around him; after 
him, we may be proud of our seventeenth century writers if we like, but 
they are not of his kith or kin. They belong to a lower order; they are 
insular; almost we might say that, in comparison with what had gone 
before, they are vulgar. Perhaps in nothing is this truth better illus- 
trated than in the fate that befell the story of Arthur and his Round 
Table. If ever a romance should have belonged to this country it was the 
Arthurian Legend; therefore one might surely have said that once we 
had learnt our lesson from France we would have developed it, or re- 
peated it, here. Yet to us in England, until recent years, it has been a 
vague tradition and no more. Caxton gave us Malory’s “ Morte 
Darthur" in the fifteenth century; Tennyson tried to revive the legend 
in the nineteenth, under the influence of a Victorian atmosphere. But 
even Tennyson could not make an epic of it; his subject was too foreign, 
too mythical, too remote, too unreal to his generation. These reflec- 
tions are what come uppermost after we have studied Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake, A French Prose Romance of the Thirteenth Century, trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Lucy Allen Paton, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Routledge: 18s.). The translator has worked mainly from a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century in the Bibliothéque Nationale, selecting and 
arranging her passages, with connecting links of her own, so as to give 
us a complete narrative of Lancelot. An Introduction, tracing the story 
through two other manuscripts, precedes the translation. She has done 
her work well. Forty-six illustrations, reproduced from various sources, 
strengthen the tone of the whole volume. But we end with a sense of 
having lived in another world; where indeed there was sin, but it was 
sin and not merely crime; where the supernatural entered into every 
conception of life, however otherwise human and weak; where, in spite 
of its fairy surroundings, the seeking for the Holy Grail represented an 
ideal which only a pure life could attain, no matter what may have been 
a man’s other qualifications. 

A belated review like the present, for the volume appeared last year, 
might call for some apology to authors and publisher if it had been 
possible to commend the book (The Tree of Life: An Anthology. Made 
by Vivian de Sola Pinto and George Neill Wright. Constable and Co.: 
8s. 6d.) to the readers of THE MONTH. The makers of anthologies 
have generally a thankless task, and are sure to be blamed alike for 
admission and exclusion. Our quarrel here is with the “Modernism” 
which infects the compilation from the start. In the preface we read, 
“ There is a growing perception that modern scientific discoveries have 
destroyed and are destroying, not the essentials of religion, but the gar- 
ments of magic and superstition in which they have often been clothed,” 
and we know at once what to expect. The claim that is made is to set 
forth the “ unity of religious, philosophic and poetic thought as ex- 
pressed in ancient and modern literature.” What essential unity can 
they have in mind who call as witnesses not only the inspired writers 
and the Fathers and Theologians of the Christian Church, but also such 
a-moralists as Ibsen, Huxley, Mr. G. B. Shaw, the Swinburne of “ Songs 
before Sunrise,” and such distinguished authorities on the spiritual life 
as Samuel Butler and Mr. George Moore? The collection reminds one 
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that Carlyle once playfully described his friend, the first Lord Houghton, 
as “ President of the Heaven-and-Hell-Amalgamation Society.” If there 
has been a great apostasy from religion, it is because there has been a 
great apostasy from reason. What reasonable man expects to find a 
common religious element in historic Christianity and the miserable 
humanism or pantheism to which our Modernistic apologetic has sur- 
rendered? Of course there are glorious passages of prose and poetry 
in this volume, but one will seek such elsewhere, if one is expected to 
go almost immediately from the prologue of the fourth gospel and the 
139th psalm to the nauseous sentiment of Samuel Butler. That particular 
saint, philosopher, or poet,—however our Anthologists may classify him— 
cannot away with the theologians’ dream of a God sitting above the 
clouds among the cherubim; “ We enthrone Him upon wings of the 
birds, on the petals of flowers, on the faces of our friends.” So we can 
express our love and have it expressed to us in return. “And this, 
not in the uprearing of stone temples—for the Lord dwelleth in other 
temples made with other organs than hands—nor yet in the cleansing of 
our hearts, but in the caress bestowed upon horse and dog and kisses 
upon the lips of those we love.” Cor mundum crea in me, Deus! We 
have travelled far from that reverent fear of God which is “ the beginning 
of wisdom.” 


HOMILETIC. 


We have already had to call attention to the practical sermons and 
addresses, in several volumes, of Father A. M. Skelly, O.P. The last, 





The Sacraments and the Commandments (Herder: 8s.), is not in any | 


way inferior to those that have gone before. The preacher, indeed, 
takes the Sacraments in their order—Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 
are omitted,—but the sermons themselves treat rather of subjects con- 
nected with them than of the Sacraments themselves. Thus, for the Holy 
Eucharist, he has discourses on A Worthy Communion, Dispositions 
for Communion, The Unworthy Communion; while the Sacrament of 
Penance occupies half of the first part. In the same way he handles 
the Commandments; he does not treat of them in detail, but of subjects 
they suggest—False Teachers, The Obligation of Labour, and the like. 


LITURGICAL. 


It is not easy to say briefly what the publication of The Mass of the 
Apostles. The Eucharist: its Nature, Earliest History and Present Ap- 
plication (St. Louis University: $2.75) demands from the conscientious 
reviewer. The author, Fr. Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., has combined 
therein scholarship and devotion to a remarkable degree. Heart and 
intellect are alike satisfied. One realizes, from reading these erudite 
pages and meeting the overpowering evidence, direct and incidental, for 
the faith of Christians in the Real Presence, pervading the whole Church 
from the Apostles to the Middle Ages, the hidden diabolical motive, 
fittingly expressed in the language of some of the apostate priests, of the 
Protestant Reformation. The author has had at his service, and made 
good use of, Duchesne’s works and those of other eminent scholars. 
Hence we can rely on the accuracy of his detailed historical reconstruc- 
tions, of what we may call the Mass in evolution—from St. Peter's cele- 
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bration in Jerusalem at the house of St. Mark’s mother to the services in 
the Catacombs in the days of Justin in Rome about 130—168. We are 
made to feel that, when we attend Mass in our day, we are following a 
ritual that has remained substantially one from the earliest times. Our 
author deals with every aspect of the Mass. He tells us all about the 
Agape or the love feast of Early Christians, an exhibition of true com- 
munism. Nor does he forget those parts of the Synagogue service that 
were so naturally incorporated into the ceremonies of the Mass. Lastly, 
sound historical data are presented, demonstrating the identity of the 
second and third century axaphora—roughly speaking, our Canon of the 
Mass—with its actual compeer as found in the Roman missal and modern 
oriental liturgies. And these are only a few of the variety of liturgical 
problems ably expounded in this book. Our clergy especially will benefit 
by its perusal, and will learn to hail it as a worthy example of what one 
may rightly describe as “ the New Learning” of Catholic America. 


EDUCATION. 

As with former years the Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference, held at Allegany, N.Y., June, 
1929 (Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D.C.), affords valuable 
and instructive reading. The papers this year had special reference to 
St. Francis and Education, the opening paper, on “ St. Francis of Assisi 
as an Educator and his Pedagogical Method,” being particularly in- 
genious. Of course, whatever else is said, the defence of the present 
educational aims of the Franciscans is that all religious Orders follow- 
ing the mixed life, sooner or later, find the need of including education 
in their works. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 

Among the works of the intellectual Renaissance which is visibly going 
forward in Catholic and Fascist Italy must be mentioned the revival or 
intensification of interest in the unrivalled archzological wealth of the 
Peninsula. A good example of the type of work that is being done, is 
provided by Prof. Astride Calderini’s great volume on the history and 
archeology of the ancient Adriatic city of Aquileia Romana—Aquileia 
Romana (Catholic University Press, Milan). The author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Classical Antiquities in the University of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan, has set himself the ucroic task of collecting and collating all the 
literary and epigraphical data referring to the ancient city. The authors 
cited from classical times range from Polybius and Ennius down to the 
elder Pliny. In the Christian period, there are many references to the 
place in the writings of the Fathers and ecclesiastical historians, and the 
historical tradition is followed down through the Middle Ages into the 
twentieth century. It was in 1915 that the place passed into the hands 
of Italy; and a few years after that event, the author first conceived the 
plan of the present work. We feel as we turn the pages that we are in 
presence of a great piece of research, completed once for all. A city 
with a history of something like twenty-two centuries was certainly likely 
to repay such painstaking research. The place had already a history 
behind it when it was new-founded as a Roman colony in the first 
century B.c. As elsewhere in Northern Italy the process of Romanization 
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was hampered by the hostility of relatively barbarous Gaulish neighbours, 
and the colony had thus pretty much the character of a garrison. The 
name of Aquileia (Eagle-city) was said—and Prof. Calderini is inclined 
to admit the story—to have been suggested by the fortunate omen of an 
eagle on the right, appearing at a critical moment in the history of the 
new foundation. In the first century of the Empire the place was sacked 
by Vitellius, and in the fifth century A.D. was besieged and destroyed by 
Alaric. This was the end of Aquileia Romana properly so called, but 
Prof. Calderini’s work carries the story down into medizval and modern 
times. 
ECONOMICS. 


Father Kraus, S.J., B.Sc. London, and Professor in the Tochi-Daigaku 
University of Tokio, gives us, in Scholastik, Puritanismus und Kapit- 
alismus (Duncker u. Humblot, Miinchen und Leipzig: 14.00 m.), a vivid 
picture of the political, social and economic atmosphere in England at 
the time of the Reformation and of the Puritan Movement. He maintains 
that in the middle ages property, price and trade were considered from 
the natural standpoint of human solidarity and civic commonwealth,— 
a view which was inspired and endorsed by the teaching authority of 
the Church. The Reformation started, though not purposely, a develop- 
ment which lead, through the Puritan Movement, to Liberalism, and 
consequently to Individualism. In opposition to Max Weber's view, the 
author holds that the capitalistic spirit is not the direct outcome of the 
religious ideas of that period, but followed independently its own lines 
of development, stimulated by economic factors. A thorough know- 
ledge of the scholastic system, a wide acquaintance with the relevant 
literature, an exact reference to historical facts, based on partly unpub- 
lished contemporary writings, supply the material for the lucid and 
accurate study of the author. 

FICTION. 


Since Callista and Fabiola many attempts have been made to revive 
in romances the days of the early martyrs, but these two alone seem to 
live. Tulliola, by Jeanne de Marle (Marietti, Turin: 12.00fr.), is the 
story of two young women, one, Erika, a slave, the other, Tulliola, a 
patrician, who embrace Christianity and have thrilling adventures in 
consequence. Of the two main characters Erika is the more alive. She 
moves from incident to incident; there is never a dull page. Though we 
meet martyrs and martyrdoms on the way, still our two heroines live to 
see happy days, in France. 

Non-CATHOLIC. 


Many of our priests, and not a few of oar lay-people who are accus- 
tomed to frequent Communion, are familiar with the Mensis Euchar- 
isticus. In The Eucharistic Month (S.P.C.K.: 2s.6d.) we are given 
an Anglican version of the same, the original Latin on one side of the 
page, an English version on the other. At the beginning there is an 
interesting note on the authorship and history of the book, which is the 
fruit of much research. 

The author of The Fourth Mystery: Birth and Death, Mr. C. G. 
Harrison (Rider: 2s. 6d.), tells us in his preface that he is an “ Anglo- 
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Catholic.” But at the same time he seems to wish to be a Spiritualist, 
a Theosophist, and a Rosicrucian, especially the last. He tells us, more- 
over, that no one can hope to understand the doctrines of Occultism 
unless he has been duly initiated, or something to that effect. At the 
end of the book he adds that some at least of his co-religionists boycott 
him; that one “ Anglo-Catholic” paper has been forbidden to take 
notice of anything he may say or write. We do not wonder. 

We do not think any of our readers will find much religious interest 
in the handsomely produced volume containing the spiritual writings of 
the Lutheran mystic Jacob Béhme, which Mr. J. R. Earle has translated 
from the German with the title, On the Election of Grace (Constable: 
10s. 6d.). The book contains an adequate biographical sketch (pp. xi— 
Ilxx.), and Béhme’s two treatises—‘‘ On the Election of Grace” (pp. I— 
270) and “ Quaestiones Theosophicae " (pp. 271—328). With regard to 
the translated writings we frankly confess that to us they are, as they 
stand, unintelligible. Nor do we think that they would repay any effort 
made to understand them. As his biographer says, “He remained a 
theosophist, and did not become a philosophic thinker.” Bohme was 
born in 1575 at Alt-Seidenberg, near Seidenberg, on the Bavarian 
frontier. He died in 1625. Practically nothing is known of his boyhood 
and youth. At fourteen he became an apprentice-shoemaker, and ten 
years later a master of the craft at Gérlitz. In the same year he mar- 
ried. His theosophistical speculations found a certain vogue among 
the nobility and members of the learned professions. The outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618—48) brought its material troubles for Bohme. 
But the real sorrows of his life came from the persecution he met with 
from orthodox Lutheranism. His passion for tolerance and his mystical 
interpretation of Scripture aroused, illogically enough, the anger of the 
Bible-worshippers. He met with the favour of the Dresden court, chiefly, 
it would appear, because of his reputation as an alchemist. At death, he 
seems to have been reconciled to the Lutheran Church. The story 
of his life is an instructive commentary on the religious confusion which 
results from “free thought” in religious matters. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An enthusiast, with talents to express his enthusiasm, has produced 
a very charming book, by the simple plan of following the East Coast 
of Scotland, from the Pentlands to Berwick, telling of the fisher-folk who 
inhabit these fishing-grounds, and sketching with an inspired pencil their 
villages, boats and harbours. The extreme beauty of the numerous line- 
lrawings and its wealth of anecdote and interest make Fishing Boats 
and Fishing Folk (Dent: 12s. 6d.n.), by P. F. Anson, difficult to lay 
down. ; 

Despite the invention of international tongues it is probable that Latin 
will always remain the /ingua jranca of all who are really educated. 
Hence the utility of such books as Conversations Latines (Tralin: 
20.00 fr.), by Ch. Dumaine, now in its third edition, for it brings the 
language up to date, showing how even a football match can be clearly 
described in the tongue of Cicero. English readers by using this French 
edition can improve themselves in both tongues alike. 

English Catholics are familiar, through a C.T.S. pamphlet, with one 
of the best-attested of the miracles connected with Lourdes, the case 
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of Pierre de Rudder whose broken shin-bone was suddenly healed and 
reunited at the Lourdes Shrine at Oostacker near Ghent. The case is 
so remarkable that its authenticity has been several times denied by 
infidels, and as often triumphantly vindicated. The story of a recent 
occurrence of the sort is told in Histoire d’un Défi aux adversaires de 
Lourdes (Téqui: 5.00fr.), wherein the well-known Canon E. Duplessy 
narrates the progress of a long controversy with a certain professor, a 
M. Chide, the violence of whose language is in inverse proportion to the 
strength of his arguments. However, he ends on a more pacific note 
and does not deny the possibility of his conversion. 

We believe that a most valuable, and serious, and sound contribution 
to the study of criminology has been given to us in The Criminal, a 
Study, by Henry A. Geisert (Herder: tos. 6d.). The author has been 
for many years a prison chaplain in the United States, and a volume 
such as he gives us could only have been written by one who has put 
his whole heart and soul into his work. He has read, it would seem, 
all that has been written on the subject by others; he has been prepared 
to give every theory its due; but he has insisted that each theory should 
be tested in the concrete, and from that testing has formed his own 
conclusions. In the First Part, The Etiology of Crime, the author dis- 
cusses the various sources of crime, as they are given by the various 
schools,—character, habit, heredity, pathology, environment. But he be- 
gins with two most important sections; one on the criminal’s own view 
of his case, and the other on his psychology, the place of intellect, 
conscience, and will. He insists that, generally speaking, no matter what 
may be the importance of the influences just mentioned, crime is an in- 
dividual affair. Hence he concludes, first, that such general theorists as 
Lombroso are utterly unsound, that criminals cannot be treated in classes, 
as insane, as diseased, or the like; and, secondly, that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the cure of the criminal is to be found in the training 
of mind, conscience, and will rather than in the materialistic manner 
advocated by many criminologists. The Second Part deals with Thera- 
peutics, the Third with Prophylaxis. In the first of these the author 
has much to say: sound advice which refers to more than students of 
crime, on the method of dealing with the criminal; in the second he 
deals with the cure. This he deliberately subdivides under two headings: 
Education and Religion. His treatment of these is admirable. He 
ends where he began; crime is a matter of mind, conscience, and will 
more than of anything else, and mind, conscience, and will can be 
adequately influenced only by religion. Evidently he does not say this 
merely because he is a chaplain and ought to say it. The whole volume 
teems with concrete cases, in their hundreds, each discussed apart; the 
conclusion at the end, an address to the family and to society at large, 
carries with it the force of one who has proved his case by facts, and is 
not airing a theory. The author's method is very clear, and his style 
is easy. He gives us general outlines; the subdivisions have been care- 
fully arranged; both the Table of Contents and the Index make reference 
to any part of his subject very simple. 

While we follow, as well as we may, the various volumes that come 
to us from Catholic America dealing with education, we cannot but be 
conscious of a new nation, almost wearied with the past, with the 
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Renaissance and the stereotyped classicism in which Europe seems 
imprisoned, and looking for something else, which shall give education 
new life, founded on the learning and experience of to-day. Thus in the 
brochure, Character Education, A Symposium of Papers on its Culture 
and Development (Benziger: $0.40), we seem to be listening to fifteen 
leaders and controllers of Catholic education in America, asking them- 
selves questions about the most fundamental matter of all, and answering 
them in their own independent way. They confine themselves by no 
means to the class-room; Society, the State, the Pupil himself are 
equally considered; the home atmosphere, the will, conduct, and the like. 
The collection, of fourteen papers, written by Diocesan Superintendents 
of Schools or University Professors, and by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, is published as a guide and a stimulus to Catholic 
teachers. The tone of all the essays is such as to make them valuable 
spiritual reading, apart from the result of wide experience in education 
which they all contain. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Besides the regular fortnightly issue of The Catholic Mind, the 
America Press is publishing a number of larger original pamphlets; 
thus, Laymen’s Retreats Explained, by W. I. Lonergan, S.J., runs to over 
100 pages, for 25 cents, and The Menace of Atheism (25 cents) to 88: 
both are booklets of substantive value. The same author publishes at 
5 cents a series of explanatory pamphlets, called “ Stumbling Blocks to 
Catholicism,” invaluable for those who sincerely find difficulties in the 
subjects they treat of. No. 1 concerns A Man Who is God; No. 2 is 
entitled The Confession Bogey; No. 3, The “ Worship” of Mary; No. 4, 
The “ Myth” of Hell; No. 5, The Shackles of Wedlock. These should 
be popular with C.E.G. speakers. 

The price of the life of Blessed Imelda-Lambertini, published by 
Messrs. Sands, is 2s. 6d. 
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